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METAPHYSICS. 


Art. 1. Hutton’s nvefligation of the Principlet of Kuiewledge, Se, 
[Concluded from Vol, XX, p. 465] 


Tue learned author having, in the two preceding volumes, exa- 
mined the inftin@tive faculties of the human ouind, and thofe opera- 
tions of reafon by which man becomes a fcientific being, proceeds new 
to finifh his plan, by confidering the nature and purpofe of philofophy, 
as the ultimate progrefs of ‘Sc tiee mind, and the great bafis of 
utellectaal felicity. After exhibiting, in fect. 1, a general view of the 
progrefs of fcience, he proceeds, in fect. 11, to apply the principles, 
previoufly inveitigated, tothe ftudy of natural philofophy. In point- 
ing out the proper mode of profecuting this ftudy, he thus illuftrates 
the danger of ¢ forming pofitive conclufions in judging of things, 
Which are only apparent in their nature.’ 

P.40.—* In drawing conelufions from obfervations that may be 
made, it is neceflary always to diftinguifh the pofitive and negative 
that may occur on that occafion; and, to make the proper ufe of this 
ditingtion, which is, that when a pofitive erncsh ve does appear, 
in that cafe, the oppofite may be inferred as a negative; but, whea 
4 negative conclufion only appears, the oppofite mutt never be inferred 
%apofitive. ‘I his will be illuitrated in an example. 

* Suppofe that a body of water fhall be included in a hollow ball 
of gold; and that this ball, clofed, hall be ftrongly preffed with an 
€xterual force; in this operation, let the water be fuppofed to make 
18 appearance in {mall drops upon the furface of the ball, in propor- 

as compreiiion thall be perceived to take place ; in this cafe, there 
af pofitive and negative appearances, that muft be diftinguithed, in 

_. 0 make proper conclufions from the real obfervation. : 

Jd he pofitive appearance is, that water has pervaded the body in 
Which it was inclofed, therefore the oppofite as a negative conclufion 
pp ePetly inferred ; which is, that water’ is not retained in fach a 
5 J as vw in which it had been contained, and preffed with that 

‘tt which had been employed. 

* The negative smrenties that the water was not comprefied, 
forthe fubitance gold impervious to water; but from thefe appear- 
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ances, in order to form any pofitive conclufion either with regard t9 
the refifting power of water in relation to compreffion, or Pervious 
nature of the fubftance or folid body of gold in relation to water it 
ought to appear, that a {mall degree of compreflion in the water had 
been a proper fubjett of obfervation, in the prefent cafe, and that the 
body of gold had been continuous in its fubftance, in those places 
where the water had appeared. . 

‘ It mutt be evident, that as, in the fuppofed cafe, the only pofitive 
appearances are not inconfiltent, on the one hand, with the compref. 
fibility of water, or, on the other, with the impervious nature of gold 
to water, fo, from the obfervations in this experiment, no conclufon, 
with regard to thofe two faéts in queftion, can properly be formed; 
but, for this purpofe, other obfervations, to reafon upon, are necef- 
farily required. 

* Hence it wall appear that nothing is more dangerous in the pur. 
fuit of natural philofophy, or attended with confequences fo fatal to 
this fcience, as the forming pohitive conclufions, in judging of things 
which are only apparent in their nature; and which, though they 
truly give an evidence, are-not to be confidered as a teltimony of any, 
real exiftence, but only a negative teftimony of fomething conceived 
which ‘does not then exift. Nothing, on the contrary, can promote 
the advancement of this fcience more than the moft extenfive reafon- 
ing from fatts or obfervations which are in their nature pofitive, and 
not fimply apparent; and in which the judgments thus formed confti- 
tute principles, the foundation of further reafoning, and proper fteps, 
on which the mind may proceed with the utmoft fecurity, for attain- 
ing higher degrees in fcience.’ ; 

In feét. 111 Dr..H. treats of the education of the human mind, the 

roper end of which, he obferves, is the good of the fpecies and the 
Leprincts of individuals.—-He confiders it as two-fold, natural and at- 
tificial.—In treating of artificial education, it’s powerful influence 1 
forming the charatter he thus defcribes. . 

P.95.—* Is it the uncultivated woods of North America 
that breeds ferocious bands, who, with an obftinacy hardly known in 
other parts, purfue the intention of their hoftile minds; who, in the 
hands of their tormenters, infult the weaknefs of their cruel enemiG, 
and give fuch a dignity to the barbarous ufage ef a favage people, by 
the fplendour of their fortitude, as would have honoured ancient 
Rome ?—~No.; woods may breed a race of hardy trees; but the want 
of culture in the foil cannot cultivate the mind of man, or be & 
cauft of courage. Is it the water of the Ganges that has fo long 
the fubmiflive tribes, poflefling nothing but their hereditary employ 
racnts? Whatever cfietts the regular fowings of the Nile and Ganges 
may have had in the introduction of knowledge and induftry or 
people feeking wherewith to fubfift, it is evident, that the race 10uO™ 
implicitly the manners of their parents; and that, if by am ; 
cradles of Canada and Indoftan were interchanged, fo would be the 
charafters of the tranfplanted rate. ‘Iherefore, whatever may 
efect of climate or of food upon the animal conftitution of the 
bedy, the man is only made by the education ot his mind. ‘ 

« What caufed the little flate of Sparta to make fo great a figare #8 
the world ? Was it the fertility of her foil, the number, or the weal 
oi! ber-iuhabitants?= No; it was the conduét and the ” ie 
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the multitade or the riches of her people. ; But, what produced this 
courage and conduct of the Spartans ? Was it being prohibited the ufe 
of money ? Or, was itin not having the means of drunkennefs ?—No; 
the want of money does not make man wife; and the having wine, 
does not neceflarily make a people vicious, otherwife America had 
never been conquered by the Spaniards, and France would be a fortifh 
nation. It was not her form of government, nor her fituation in the 
world; for thefe were not fingular, as was the domeftic oeconomy of 
her people. But, are not thofe remarkable effects to be afcribed to a 
caufe, the moft powerful in relation to the human mind; a caufe to 
the energy of which no bounds in buman reafon can be fet, and which 
is as unerring in its purpofe, as it is powerful in its effet? This is no 
other than wife education ; education calculated in wifdom for a cer- 
tain purpofe, confequently, a fcientific operation, producing’ its pro- 
per effect with all the infallibility that arifes from the knowledge of 
principles, which is feience. The fpartan lawgiver had in view to 
educate men proper for the ftate; and he did not mifs his aim.’ 

lin chap. 1v of this fe¢tion the Dr. confiders * the difference between 
training brutes, and educating men.’ After obferving, that children, 
who {hould be made orderly and obedient, muft be trained’ like in- 
feriour animals, by the motives of pain and pleafure; he afks, P. 101. 

« Is there no difference then betwixt the training of a man and that 
ofa brute? So far as they are trained, this fpecies of education matt 
evidently proceed upon the fame principle. But, in order to fee 
whether the means fhould in thofe two feveral cafes be the fame, it 
mutt be confidered, how far the ends in view are the fame or ditfe- 
rent, 

“In the one cafe, the brute animal is to be made to at merely for 
the benefit, and according to the will, of men; here, therefore, fo 
lar as the end is effected, the means employed muft be approved of ; 
and there is no other rule in this to be obferved, except the bringing’ 
about the artificial end with as little violation as poflible to nature. 
In the other cafe, what is the end in view? Is it not to make a man— 
a1 animal acting from principle, that is, according to his own will, 
for his own benefit in the general good ? What a difference, in thofe 
two cafes! In both thefe cafes, the nature of the animal is to be con- 
rained, and fubjected to the will of man. But, if one man has his 
Will thus fubjeéted to that of another, he is in fo far trained like a 
brute, Man, therefore, in order to be educated, muft have his will 
fonkrained only to his reafon. It will] thus appear, that the diffe- 
fence between the training of the brute, and that of the infant man, 
Confitts in this, that in the one cafe, where man is to be educated, 
~ ‘will, to which the inftinétive reafoning of the animal is to be fub- 
“aly B pied to the animal mind which is to aay’ whereas in the 

Ts where the brute is to be trained, thefe two things are feparate 
and gifting,’ 
os offering a few obfervations on rewards and punifhments, and 

Gtlcipline of {chools, on which fubjeét we apprehend the dottor’s 

culations will be confidered by many readers as indeed fine and 
Petious, but as neither correét in theory nor redacible to practice, he 
tga a this unorthedox pofition, that man was never 

rnect. P. rio, 
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« Education; ¢onfidered philofophically, will appear to ty 


the art in which.the opinions of men are formed ; therefore, the 
opinions of men will naturally follow or refemble thofe that went before 
them, as the fruit of a graft refembles the production of its parene, 
Hence it may be concluded, that, had the nature of mian been a@u. 
ally ever perfected in the fpecies, there does not appear to be any means 
by which the race might be degenerated ; and then the perfect {pecies 
man would have been continued, like that of the bee, the beaver, of 
the hare, without any degree of corruption or degeneracy. This is a 
view which naturally flows trom the theory ; it may be therefore worth 
while to confider it. 

* To fay, that man was once made perfect, is the fame as to affirm, 
that man is not a {cientific animal, but is inftinétive in his nature, like 
the brute. For, if man had naturally all the knowledge neceifary for 
his wifllom, and all the wifdom neceffary for his perfection or his 
happinefs, How could he degenerate ? He could not be corrupted by 
the opinions of other men; and as, from the fuppofition, he did not 
form his own opinions, fo, in the continuation of the race, the per- 
fection of the man, according to the nature of things, fhould be re. 
tained, unlefs fuch had been the natere of man, that what was pers 
fect fhould gradually, or in the courle of things, degenerate, know. 
ledge into ignorance, wifdom into folly. But the contrary to this is 
the natural courfe of things; man improves, fo far as ignorance in 
men ts diminifhed, and fo far as the power and wifdom of men are 
increafed with their knowledge.’ | 

Sect. rv contains feveral very interefting fpeculations, a few of 
which we prefent to our readers. In treating of final and efficient 
caufes, Dr. H. reafons thus on the exiitence of an independent and 
felf-exiftent being. 

P. 136.——* Scepticifm is the incredulity of fcientific men; 
or it is the credulity of abfurd principles; and this arifes from the 
want of proper principles in thole who will philofophife, or draw ge 
neral conclufions, beyond their fcience. Burt, atheifin, fo far ast 
is an affertion, that there is no firit caufe, is an expreflion which has 
not properly a meaning. For, they who are to make this affertion, 
mutt either found the negative propofition upon fome principle, of. 
they only perfuade themfelves thar they believe what they cannot tom 
prehend. But, if atheifm is to be founded upon fome principle, | 
confefs myfelf ignorant of what this principle may be, It is evicent, 
that the phere ia of evil, in the conftitution of things, leads not % 
atheifm, but to daemonifm; and, the allowing of hoth good and evil, 
Jeads to pollitheifm, or to different principles m the firft caufe. But, 
I believe, no man of rational under{tanding can find any principle 
concluding that there is no firit caufe; for, this neceffarily implies, 
that he underftands how things could be produced without 2c 
Now, ifa man has feen this truth, That things may be produced wi 
a couje, he has but to reveal it, that fo it may be believed by other 
men; but, to deny the exiitence of a firft caufe, from no other reaion 
than this, that to him the firf caufe is unknown, would be equally 
furd, as to deny his own exiftence, becaufe he knows not how he 
a being. + she 

« Thus he will be joftified in affirming, That the firft caule 1% 
folute, felf-exilting, efficient, and final. All other caufes, agaia, coly 
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énly apparent, as happening in the order of our sa oi and occas 
fional, as having come to pafs in confequence of a preceding action; it 
is therefore only relatively, that they can be confidered as either effi- 
cient or final,’ 

The fubject of a future fate next engages the Dr.’s attention. As his 
jdeas on this fubject are new, and his mode of reafoning anges and in- 

enious, we regret, that our limits will not permit us to exhibit to the 

reader a full view of his arguments and fpeculations on this point. 
We mutt therefore content ourfelves with fele¢ting a few of the leading 
ideas.—Previous to his entering on the direét proof of a future exifte 
ence, he endeavours to fhow, that though matter, or an external caufe, 
together with the organs of fenfe, be neceffary to the information of 
mind, yet that the deitruction of the former does not neceffarily ine 
volve the annihilation of the latter. 

Pp. 152.—* The end or purpofe of the animal mind, which dif- 
tinguifhes its knowledge and its ideas, fo as to know things and their 
immediate connettions, is evidently to form the fyftem of a living ani- 
mal, which has to preferve itfelf in various circumftanees, and to cone 
tinue the race in the propagation of its like. It has further for object 
to be the foundation an which intellect, ar the can{Cious operations of 
an intelligent being, is to grow. Thus intellect, or what is properly 
man, is not connected immediately with a body, but is connetted ime 
mediately with a mind, on which the con{cious perfon or intellect 
oral and this mind is again connetted with a particular living 

dy. 

‘ In this cafe, the apparent connetion, of our confcious mind with 
a particular living body, can draw to no conclufion with regard to a 
termination of that confcious principle, or thinking fubftance; although 
it neceffarily does, in the fuppofition of the reality of that body as a 
part of the conftitution of that thinking perfon. ‘This will appear from 
the following argument: 

‘ This natural body, fo far as it is conceived to exift in magnitude 
and to have figure, is nothing independent of our mind or nets 
principle, which thus conceives, or forms ideas in relation to whic 
# 1s to reafon for the production of intelleét ; therefore, how is an ine 
tellectual mind to be limited in its exiftence, by an idea of its own 
production? Whatever opinion a confcious perfon may form in rela- 
tion to the changes of his proper ideas, this cannot ferve as a rinciple 
in reafon, to conclude that fuch a mind fhall not think, or form any 
idea at all, 

: Now though, without the information of an external thing, of 
which we are otherwife totally ignorant, we mutt conclude, that we 
could not have thought; yet when, in confequence of an informing 
a we have attained to the power of confcioufnefs and thinking, 
co Have acquired a power of producing more knowledge without the 
further information of the external caufe, then, however this ye 3 
~~ may proceed in knowledge, and change its thoughts in fuccef- 
8, if Is not conceivable in reafon, that is to fay, we have no reafon 
i. ‘ase 7 that it fhall ceafe ta think, or that, pated prone 
fock cee, it fhall retreat again to ignorance, When, theretorc, 
be 0 a fuppofition as this, of a termination in mind, is formed, it muft 

confidered as unreafonable, being without any foundation or fup- 


Port in the truth of things, But this is a view that is only to be at- 
Hh 3 tained 
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tained by means of ftience and philofophy, it lying beyond the reach 
of common fenfe, or even of fimple {Cience.’ 

vy. 184. * To fuppofe that the author of the intelleétual mind cannot 
proiong the enjoyments of the growing underfianding beyond a certain 

riod, or cannot maxe it know under conditions differeat from thofe 
in which it fir had known, is both abfurd, and inconfiftent with the 
truth of things; itis abfurd to think that~-he who made the mind toen- 
joy, fhould not be able to make it ftill continue to enjoy ; and, itisa 
fact, that the intellectual mind is made to know, and to proceed in the 
€njoyment of truth, without the conditions which were at firft indif. 

enfibly neceffary to its knowing. No man, for example, could have 
Sy a mathematician without the ufe of fenfe; but a mathematician, 
without the immediate employment of fenfe, proceeds to enjoy in the 
improvement of his knowledge.’ 
o prove, that from the mortality of brutes we have no reafon to 
jafer the mortality of man, Dr. H. argues thus: 

Pp. 158.—* The brute animal has fenfe, perception, and fenti. 
menial paffions; he has reafon alfo, ora comparing operation in te 
Jation to that knowledge. But this reafoning operation, in the brute, 
has no tendency to produce opinions in his mind, which may ferve as 
principles in a further progrefs ot his reafon, it only ferves to deter. 
mine his actions, which ultimately have for object the prefervation of 
life, and continuation of the race. Now, thefe actions are in the ani. 
mal not voluntary, as being a fyftem in his own mind, or contrived by 
his proper wifdom ; they are neceffarily in confequence of that fupreme 
defign in which the animal fyftem has been made. Bur this is not the 
cafe with man, fo far as he has an intelle¢tual part, a progrefy of 
bcing infinitely beyond the reach of brute animal capacity. 

« Man is by nature made an animal ; but, the proper purpofe of his 
animal nature is to ferve his intelleétual capacity. In diftinguifhing 
the differences and the fimilirudes of things, man refi-cts abitrattedly, 
and reafons {cientifically ; he thus forms confcious opinions, which are 
not in nature as comprehending animal life, although in nature a 
comprehending the intelle¢tual conttitution of the man. _ It is only 
this intelleétual conftitution which is confidered as man; the animal 
of the human fpecics who fhall be incapable of acquiring ale bed 
knowing number, is nothing better than a brute animal, rom Ms 
fhape, indeed, we are prejudiccd in his favour; and, from political 
reafons, we muft refpect his perfon, though without the marks of i 
tellet ; but, philofophically confidered, he is not to be efteemed # 
having advanced any thing beyond the brute animal, whieh every 028 
is born ‘ 

‘ If man be thus evidently of a faperior nature compared with te 
brute, and if it be only in the brute nature that man lives and dies, 
that is properly man may exit, after the animal nature of “te 
anend, and may proceed to improve in the exercife of its propet * 
tion, after the caufe of thofe functions is no more required, 
animal nature of man is no more than the inilrament or mecem"s 
which human fcience is attained ; therefore, that end being attails’s 
the means become unneceflary ; and, it is reafonable to {upyole, that, 
in orden to make a further progrefs in the fyftem of intellect, 
other means may be required when theanimal nature fall ene 
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Having fhown next that the mind may continue to exift and to ims 
rove without the aid of fenfe, he proceeds to evince, that it may exift 
alfo without reafon. P. 173+ ; 

‘ Inflead of the paffion of mind, which is not continual, reafon 
employs idea. Bur, though without fenfe idea could not have been, 
yet, being once produced, it may and does exift, for the purpofe of 
intelle&, without that fenfe on which it had originally depended for 
its exittence or production. In like manner, memory and idea are the 
means of knowledge ; but, knowledge being by this means attained, 
fhall we eonclude that this thing fubfifts in that by means of which it 
had been produced? with as good reafon might it be maintained that 
the intellectual mind fubfitts in language ; for, without language there is 
no reafun to believe that the mind of man.could or would have arrived 
atthe degree of intellect which marks the improvement of the fpecies 
in the individual; yet, language is only the mean of communicating 
knowledge, after it has been acquired ; and, language may be taken 
away, without knowledge being immedistely impaired. 

‘ Reafon is a faculty eflential to knowledge, fo far as reafoning is 
the very progrefs of mind in which we know; but, wall it be thence 
necellarily interred, that Knowledge cannot exift without reafon, of 
that the fupreme mind, the caufe of knowledge, . who neceilarily exitts 
aud has defigned all things, muft reafon in order to know ? furely there 
isabfurdity in fuppofing the author of our nature, who had appointed 
reafon as the mean of knowledge in our mind, to be under the ne- 
ceflity of ufing the fame means, in order to acquire his knowledge 
which is abfolute, is infinite, and is always. But, 1f knowledge 1s, 
and has always exifted in the fupreme mind without reafon, a faculty 
appointed for the progrefs of the human mind in knowledge, there 
cannot be any inconiiftency in fuppofing an end to reafon, without an 
end to the exiftence of a mind which had neceflarily employed that fa+ 
culty in acquiring knowledge.’ 

Thefe preliminary obfervations introduce his dire&i proof of a fu- 
tureexiltence. After fhowing that man is continually in a progreffive 
fate, aud that the arguments, which prove the immortality of man; 
are inapplicable to the brute creation, he fays, P. 193. 

‘ ‘Tbe pleafure of the animal feeling is made to condué the fyftem 
of life, in prefers ing the individual and continuing the fpecics. But, 
is the fyftem of intelle@t for nothing ? Do we obferve infinite wifdom, 
fo lar as regards the means of intellect, and are we to conclude, that 
this divine fabric is to difappear in the refolution of a natural body, 
an ideal thing? Is the mind of man, which makes itfelf the proper 
object of its operations, to be annihilated, becaufe material things 
Conitt in change? Matt this intellect, which has, proceeded fo far in 
coniequence of the fyftem of changing things, be then fuppofed to pro- 
Cred no more, while that fyftem of things, on which it had proceeded, 
nay be conceived to proceed for ever? and, Is this ray of the eternal 
be quenched, without a reafon or a confequence ?—We da 
but deceive ourfelves, in putting a termination to the courfe of intele 
ct; we cannot rationally form the conclufion of "eq wifdom di- 
recting the animal ceconomy, in order to accomplith a fyftem of intel- 
inet which is then to go for nothing. For, thoagh we may conceive 
ao in the polibility of imagined things, we cannot conclude that it 
Wil be fo, without reafoning inconfifteatly with our principles, or 
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abfurdly, in fuppofing wifdom at the fame time perfe&t and imperfea, 
Perfcét wifdom does not exift without effect, and cannot effect thar 
which would be in vain. Human wifdom may err, in undertaking a 
conceived end withour the proper means, and alfo in employing means 
without a proper or correfponding end in yiew ; but this is only fo far 
as it is not perfect wifdom.’ 

Pp. 199.-—* The fyftem of this world is doubtlefs great, compared 
with the leffer parts of which it is made up, or which it comprehends; 
But, could fuch a limited fyftem reflect pleafure and contentment, toa 
being poffefled of omnipotence, and capable of nothing that is finite 
or imperfect ?. Even the mind of man, who is but a fep removed from 
the brute, is not fatisfied with this inferior order of fublynar things, 
he looks up with infatiable defire to the ftarry firmament ; he attempts 
to found the extent of boundlefs fpace, to fee the limit of light, and 
to read the book of which he only has made out a fentence ; in the midtt 
of animal enjoyment he will abftraét himfelf, that he may feek to know 
the author of his knowledge, the caufe of this his prefent exiflence, and 
the fountain of his future hope. Endlefs is this hook of knowledge 
which man has been made to underftand ; infinite is this field of re. 
fined enjoyment which he has been made to enter; and muft he then 
be made only to know the character, without being fuffered to reaq 
the work,—only to fee the means of fulfilling his defire, without be- 
ing fuffered to quench his thirft, in drinking at this fource of intellectual 
delight? Mutt he juit tafte this fruit, delicious in itfelf and made for. 
his enjoyment, only to regret his lofs,—only to know that his defire 
fhall not be fatisfied? Confult the heart, and fay if this fuppofed con, 
duct is reconcilable with haman equity? But, is there any other 
equity ?—No. Jutftice is equally pertect, whether fybordinate or fue 

reme: from the firft equation to the latt, juftice is unchangeable, 
Fike truth. The wifdom and power of God are infinite ; becaule, thefe 
attributes are unmeafurable. His juttice is no lef unlimited ; but, the 
infinite of equity is furely not to be unequal.’ 

Seé&. vis employed in the confideration of moral caufes, In the 
difcuflion of this fubjeét, the dottrine of philofophical necefiity 1s the 
firit object of the author’s attention. Here we apprehend every philo- 
fophical reader wil] perceive, that the dodtor’s ufual perfpicacity bas 
deferred him, and that he has totally failed in his attempt to recom 
cile the contending parties. He begins with fhowing, that Dr. Gre» 
gory’s argument in favour of liberty, fo far from terminating the con 
troverfy, or fubverting the peceilarian doétrine, may be employ 
againft the very hypothefis, it was intended to fupport. Dn Hut- 
ton’s obfervations on this part of the fubject have been anticipated * 
aneflay on philofophical neceffity, which we had occafon lately © 
recommend to the perufal of our readers*. His obfervations on Gre- 
gory’s demen@ration are concluded with afferting, that both parties 
{ Prieftley and Gregory) are equally right—that neither ol then hows 
ever has reached the truth, and that, to attain this object, each of them 
matt fomewhat depart from his opinion.’— The dottor had hetter 
that both parties are equally wwrang, as neither is right: but we ap 
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schend this aflertion of our author's will be regarded both by 
neceilarians and their opponents, as a proof, that he is not accurately 
acquainted with the point in difpute, tor there can be no medium bee 
tween the hypothefis, and the difference is not merely verbal, but real. 
The difference indeed hetween neceflarians and cur author feems to be 
in words only; for while he admits, that man wills neceffarily, necef. 
{arians will grant, that man’s will is his own as governed by fomething 
jinmediately belonging to himfelf and not another; but they contend, 
that it matters not whether the neceffity arife from external caufes 
fingly, or from internal, or from the operation of both combined. 

p. 237.—* A perfon’s will,’ fays Dr. H., * therefore is not free as 
having exitted of itfelf independent of any thing which had preceded it; 
but, itis free in having proceeded trom a thought which had been 
formed by that perfon, who thus had an opinion which he con- 
fidered as his own, independent of every other exiftence.’ 

But unlefs the do¢tor can fhow, that this previous thought might 
have been different preceding circumftances being the fame, neceffa- 
rians will maintain, that their hypothefis remains unfhaken.—What- 
ever inconfiltency the reader may dete¢t in our author’s fentiments on 
this fubject, it will be found to proceed from reafoning conclufively in 
favour of neceffity, while he verbally afcribes a freedom to the will. 
From the agency of man as free or neceflary he proceeds to confider 
the principles of moral fentiment, and endeavours to eftablifh thefe 
potitions,—that there is implanted in human nature an initin¢tive and 
abfolute principle of benevolence as well asa principle of felf-love,— 
that the proper effect of this benevolence isa fympathetic feeling, 
that malice on the contrary is merely relative, and only occafional in its 
operation,—and that the principle of morality is a confcious affection, 
or, 2s we apprehend him, an inftin¢tive and difinteretted love to man- 
kind. Having eftablithed thefe pofitions, he proceeds to examine 
Virtue analytically, in order to fee it’s principles, and fynthetically, to 
dilcover it’s purpofe. It’s principles he fhows to be wifdom and bene. 
volence ; it’s purpofe the produétion and attainment of happinefs. 
From thefe principles explained and praved we may reafon, he ob. 
ferves, as incontrovertibly in morals, as from the principle of gravi- 
fation in phyfics, or any other law of phyfical exiftence. This theory 
of virtue he illuitrates by examining the nature of vice and crime, 
which he thus diitinguithes. 

P. 357.—* Vice is the error of a {vientific mind, not inquiring after 
froth, but purfuing the general principle of pleafure, without at 
tending to every circumftance and condition neceflary to render 
effectual the juft and laudable intention, Vice, therefore, is 
the occafional cifeét of human fagacity, reafoning in relation to a phi- 
lofophical fubject, happinefs, but reaf ning without fufficient wif- 

om in conceiving ends and means. Vice 1s thas founded in igno- 

Fance: but, it is more than ignorance ; for, it is properly the tranf- 
grellion of a principle of conduct, a rule devifed for a pcrfon’s hap- 
Pinefs or pleafure. ‘Therefore, without the confcioufnefs of fach a 
principle, a man could not be vicious; however, in aéting blindly 
from his paflions, he might be inconfiderate and unfortunate. 

‘ Crime, again, is not the fimple effect of folly, or defect of wif; 

Om ; for, in crime, there is a double tranfgreffion of the rules of 
Yutue, Firlt, in a perfon feeking a gratification from which, in wil 
My 
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dom, or in virtue, he ought to have abftained; and, fecondly, in 
doing wilful evil, without a propes caufe, that is, in wilfully trang. 
grefing the confcious poops of humanity or benevolence, 

« Vice or folly may refpect ourfelves alone, without the inter. 
courfe or connettion with any other animal or intellectual agent. This 
is not the cafe with crime; for, in order to have crime, there mutt be 
a mind, a fenfitive being, in relation to which the crime is then to be 
committed.’ 

After examining the nature of vice and crime generally and particu. 
Jarly, Dr. H. proceeds next to take afurvey of human intellect, as nae 
turally conducting through moral principle to virtue, and through phi. 
lofophy to happinefs. Having then fhown, that a fyitem of morals is 
the intention of nature and the perfection of art, and having infti. 
tuted a brief comparifon of the morals of mankind with the inftindive 
manners of the brute, he concludes the fection with confidering the 
importance of philofophy to focial order, and the fubferviency of 2 
well-regulated polity to the exiftence of virtue and permanent happis , 
nefs. The political fpeculations here introduced, though entitled 
neither to the praife of novelty, nor to the charaéter of incontro. 
vertible truth, or profound ingenuity, are notwithitanding intermixed 
with many judicious and pertinent obfervations, and dicir general 
tendency being friendly to the interefts of liberty and virtue, they 
will be found deferving of the reader's attention.—Sett. vii, the 
fubjeét of which is * Piety and Religion confidered in relation to 
Philofophy,’ contains much ufeful and valuable matter. ‘The cor- 
rect, animated, and truly philofophical fentiments, with which the reader 
will here meet in every page, communicated too in a ftyle much fay 

Periour to the doctos’s general phiafiology, meft make on every mind 
an impreffion highly favavourable to the author’s character asa phir 
lofopher, and cannot, we afirm, be too highly eftimated. After 
giving a concife account of the origin and principles of the chriftan 
religion, he thus defcribes the caufes of it’s corruptiva and dehaies 
ment. 

p. 666.—* Let us now fee what became of this pure religion, when 
left to the empire of popular error,—when falling into the hands 
defigning men,—and when unfupported by philofophic principle, the 
moft precious gift of God for eftablifhing the true happinefs of man. 

« By the violent inundation of barbarians, philofophy received a 
blow of which it has but of late recovered. In the mean time, the 
rapid progrefs of the chrillian religion, in perfuading men, laid the 
foundation of a hietarchy, which perhaps has been perverted to put 
pofes difgraceful to philofophy, and inimical to the fpirit of that pare 
religion. 

* In that ftate of ignorance and fuperftition, dottrines arofe, the 
moit abfurd that ever were devifed; the common fenfe of mank 
was infulted beyond example; and nothing but experience could have 

erfuaded us, that fuch dodtrine could have been offered to mea, * 
fet that it fhould have prevailed in nations that were polifhed, vite 


tuous, and learned. But the truth, or beauty, of the pure rig 
carried its fuperftitious votaries over every obftacle which nature cow” 
oppofe, and ftill continues to protect abfurdity, which is often, mer 
woven with the facred doctrine of a true religion, We thus find 
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mot important leffon in the fcience of opinions, viz. How dangerous 
i+ js, to admit of any dogma which has not been examined in ferences 
or which philofophy has not fanctified with its approbation, ; 

« The jewifh religion, on which the chrittian dottrine was ingrafted, 
heli as its firft principle, that there is but one God. The reformed 
religion proceeded upon the fame principle. It taught us to look up 
to the heavens, and call God father ; it taught us to exprefs our con- 
gdence in him, who leads the foul of man to feek his real good ia 
knowing and avoiding what is evil; and it taught us ty adore in 
fpirit that one God, who had created man after his own image, that 
is, a being poffefiing knowledge, wiidom, and benevolence. 

« But man, who 1s made periect himfelf in knowledge, is apt to err, 
when reafoning in the abftraét fyitem of opinion. No wonder, there- 
fore, that this happened, when ignorance condutied fpeculation in the 
moft abitrufe {ubjeét of human thought. No foonerdid the profylite 
to the new religion attempt to reafon beyond the narrow limits of his 
infant fcience, thanhe fell into the grofleft error and delufion. The 
pure religion was then corrupted in the fpeculative opinions of men 
rcafoning upon a fubje¢t far above their comprehenfion ; and this core 
ruption has fown the feeds of evil, ina fubject where nothing was ine 
tended but the pureit good. 

* luitead of ttudying the moral duties of their own nature, or the 
laws of our heavenly father refpecting brotherly love and charity, bes 
lugs, Who know net Jew they think, employ their thoughis in forms 
ing abitract {peculations concerning the nature of God, Having thus 
formed erroneous notions with regard to the caufe of things, and ons 
der of that fyem in which there 1s difplayed nothing but wifdom and 
benevolence, they preceed, from thote falfe principles, to judge the 
conduct of their fellow-creatures, and prefcribe conditions by whicli 
Givine favour is only to be obtained. 

* Miracle and myfery have been employed, to the difgrace of hae 
man reafon; and thus religion, which, (after underilanding morals,) 
isin its nature the plainelt of propofitions, and in its natural tendeney 
the moit agreeable of informations, has been made to puzzle the minds 
Of reafoning men, and to fill the fuperititious with dreadful appre. 
henfions. 

* Now, asin fcience there cannot be abfurdity, fo in revealed reli+ 
gion, there cannot be a myfiery ; for, to what purpofe fhould a myf. 
tery be revealed? The revealing of a myftery is only the annunciaticn 
of a propofition which human reafon is not able to fuftain. Now, if 
God is truth, as there is every reafon to believe; and if man thould 
love God, as the chriftian religion muft incline him from the heart to 
do, then man, enlightened with the progrefs of fcience and knowledge 
of religion, muft abhor myftery ; for, myftery is a propofition which 
Sppotes truth, that is, other propofitions which mankind mutt believe, 
_ ‘ Vyttery, in a dottrine, muit vitiate every propofition with which 
it Is ncceilarily conneéted ; therefore, to rational people, myftery muft 
be the Caufe of difbelief. Thus it will appear, that thofe who inrré. 
Guce any fpecies of myftery into a religion which is parc, jufty und 
benevolent, whatever be their motive, are, in fact, the gréatelt enc- 
mics Ot mankind; for, religion is the fource of happinefs to rational 
beings, thinking with regard to their future exifténce, and acting m 
Mlaion to their fellow-creatuses ; but diibelicd, which muft poe 
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from myftery, is the only fource of irreligion. Hence alfo we muft 
conclude, that thofe who explain the appearances of nature, or reveal 
to men the laws of God, are the greateft friends to mankind, ig pro. 
moting knowledge, virtue, and religion,’ 

The volume is concluded with a fummary view of the intelleAyal 
fyftem. Having endeavoured to exhibit an accurate analyfis of thi 
Jarge and ponderous work, we conclude our review with a few oh. 
fervations on it’s general charaéter.-~ The importance and the difficul 
of the doctor's undertaking will be readily acknowledged to be emi. 
nently great, and 1i¢ is but juftice to fay, that the author has on the 
whole conducted it with much ability and fuccefs, The invcfligation 
difcovers,.a clear intelle&t, a comprehenfive mind, great originalrty of 
thought, with a dignified fuperiority to vulgar prejudice.—-Fiis theory 
of perception is new, and we hefitate not to fay, ingenious, confiftent, 
and well fupported,--His fpeculations on time, fpace, motion, &., 
though very abftrufe, and therefore to moft readerg uninterefting, evince 
the author’s fagacity and difcernment,—His theory of mosals, though 
ina few minute points liable to objection, yet as a whole receives our 
hearty aflent. We muft at the fame time take the liberty to fay, that 
our readers, we apprehend, will not find the application of the 
author’s principles of this fubject accompanied with that cer 
tainty of evidence, which, from Dr. H.’s exordium, they will 
naturally expett.—-We add, in fhort, that in thefe volumes the 
progrefs of the mind from fenfe ¢o feience, and from feience to philo. 
fophy, is accurately traced, and minutely defcribed.—Thes much with 
refpect to the matter.—-‘The form in which it ts prefented, we are forry 
to fay, is in many inftances not only inelegant, but to every reader of 
tafte highly offenfive and forbidding. For while he finds folecifms, 
barbarifms, and improprieties, every now and then meeting his eye, he 
will likewife difeover feveral fubjeéts fulceptive of a popular and 
pleafing difcuflion, and mow happily nluftrated by other writers, m- 
volved by the author in all the abftrufenefs of metaphyfical fobtlety. 
He will alfo find himfelf hurried fometimes from one fubjeét to another 
without that clear conception, that impreffive view, that unqueitions 
able evidence, which are neceflary to convinee and fatisfy the mind, 
We mention however thefe circumftances with no intention to detratt 
from the general merits of the work, which we deem deferving of the 
higheft commendation, or to derogate from the author's well-fou 
claims to literary honour.—This inveftigation alone would juttly intitle 
him to a diftinguifhed rank among the philofophers of the prefent age, 
and we difenite i with returning him our grateful acknowledgements 
ee the pleafure and the improvement we have reaped from it “ pe 
rufal. <a 
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POETRY. THE DRAMA. 


Art. 11. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer ; completed ina — 
Verfion. 3Vols. About 1000 pages, fmall 8vo. Price 1 5 f 
Oxtord, Cooke ; London, Robinfone. 1795: 

Ir has been long our with to fee a complete verfion, OF modernit 
tion of Chaucer's Caxterbury Tales. The language of pede 
ther of our poetry is become a dead language, even for m englit 
readers ; who are confequeatly deprived of he pleafure of being 
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and intructed by one of the wittieft and moft intelligent bards, that 
this or any other country ever produced. His ‘lales, in particular, 
have always enchanted thofe, who would take the pains to underitand 
his dialect. He paints his perionages fo inimitably well, that imagis 
nation can hardly add any thing to the portrait: and Dryden has well 
obferved, that the reader of his Canterbury Tales is not only made 
acquainted with the feveral tale-tellers, but thinks himfelf in their 
compan} : 

It is much to be regretted, that Dryden himfelf did not convert the 
whole of thefe Tales into modern apes He has given us only three 
tales and one prologue: but all thefe are excellent in their kind; and 
were the models on which Pope formed his Faxuary and May, and the 
prologue to the Wife of Bath's Tale. Pope’s tranilation has more of 
art than Dryden’s, but lefs of eafe. The latter defigns fuperiourly, 
the former colours more dextroufly. Dryden featters. his rofes with 
acarelefs hand: Pope binds his up in an elegant pofy. 

Only one of the general chara¢ters of the pilgrims was tranflated 
by Drvden ; namely, that of the parfon. ‘The reft have been fince 
tranilated by Betterton and Ogle. ‘Lhe latter has alfo given us one tale 
and two prologues. We have one tale by Mr. Boyfe, one by Mr. 
Markland, one by Mr. Brooke, and one by Mr. Grofvenor; and the 
remaining eleven, with their refpeétive prologues, by Mr. Lipscomb, 
the editor of the prefent colleétion—which we fhall introduce to the 
public in the author’s own words. Pref. p. v. 

‘ The following colleétion of the Canterbury Tales, now firft coms 
pleted in a modern verfion, is offered to the public under the reafon- 
able confidence, that the improved tafe in poetry, and the extended 
cultivation of that, in common with all the other elegant arts, which 
fo ftrongly chara¢terizes the prefent day, will make the lovers of verfe 
look up to the old bard, the father of englifh poetry, with a venera- 
tion proportioned to the improvements they have made in it. 

‘ The gratitude of men has in all ages been excited towards thofe 
great benefactors of the human race, the inventors of arts; and it has 
ever made one of their moft confpicuous employments to erect temples 
to their honour: but, by a fatality almoft unexampled, the venerable 
fuhject of thefe pages has found the Temple of Fame (fo peculiarly his 
own) crumble from around his fhrine: the materials with which it 
was built were of too perifhable a nature to fupport the pretenfions he 
fo july makes to immortality ; in a word, the language, in which 
he wrote, hath decayed from under him. It is this reafon, and this 
alone, that can jultify the attempt of exhibiting him in a modern 
drefs; and though, with refpet to tranfJations in general, I affent to 
the pofition that they fhould be rather free chan fervile, yet in that 
part of the prefent work, which has fallen to my thare to execute, I 
have endeavoured to adhere to the great original the more faithfully, 
from the confiderarion that all thofe readers (a very numerous as well as 
@ very refpectable clafs) who have not given their time to the ftudy of 
the old language, muft either find a true likenefs of Chaucer exhibited 
in Chis vertion, or they will find it no where elfe, This is not the 
Cai¢ with refpect to the writers in the dead languages: fo long as 
thofe languages thall be cultivated, the ftudent of tafte may have re- 
courfe to the original author, rather elucidated by criticifm than im- 
Paucd by time; but the fludtuating ftate, and progreflive —— 
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ments made in living tongtes, Ieffens the ardour, and reduces 
day the number of thofe who ftudy the moft ancient, and leaves to the 
srofeffed antiquary the almoft exclufive poffeffion of them. Hence | 
oe impofed it on myfelf, as a duty fomewhat facred, to deviate from 
my original as little as poffible in the femtiment, and have often in the 
language adopted his own expreffions, the fimplicity and effea of 
which have always forcibly ftrack me, whenever the terms he ufes 
(and that happens not unfrequently) are intelligible to modern ears,’ 
Mr. L. has not tranflated the Tales of the Miller and the Reeve; 
« becaufe,’ fays he, ‘ they are both highly indelicate, as well in the 
fentiment, as in the language.” How tar the admirers of Chaucer 
will relifh thts piece of refinement, we know not; but in general we 
like not to fee works of genius and humour caftrated. Chaucer painted 
after nature; and his Reeve and Miller were to be introduced, telling 
fueh tales as were common among that clafs.—Hear Chaucer himfelf 
make his own apology; in his prologue to the Kxighe’s Tale, as 
it is tranflatred by Mr. Ogle. vot. J. P. 179. 
* But let me firft._your due indulgence claim, 

Left this my freedom vou unjuttly blame ; 

Where loofe the fubjeét, or where rude the fpeech : 

For we pretend to copy, not to teach. 

Who tells another’s tale, in verfe or profe, 

Nigh as he can fhould every word difclofe ; 

For be it ne’er fo wanton, or at large, 

Such are the facts, and you muft give the charge. 

This rule infring’d (by law and reafon known) 

The tale is not another’s, but your own, 

All evidence is ftrict, all trial plain ; 

A witnefs fhould repeat, but never feign. 

If new the conduét, or the language new, 

The ftamp re-touch’d, the coinage is untruc. 

"To this, whate’er the ftandard fenfe affords, 

Requires exact fimilitude of words, 

Apt words are fhap’d fix’d objects to exprefs, 

For language is ne more than nature’s drefs. 

If fome, that love’s exalted colours wear, 

Capricioufly offend the virtuous ear ; 

Or heedlefsly the virgin cheek inflame, 

*Tis faulty modeity, miftaken fhame. 

If right the laws that free-born tongues enflaye, 

Ané force to veil what nature public gave, 

Then nature err’d, deform’d the human frame 

With parts difhoneft, horrible to name! 

But that great nature err’d, who dares pretend? 

Why fhould the juft defeription then offend ?’ 


We do not fay that there are not coarfe, very coarfe og 
in fome of Chaucer's Tales; but they might have been eafily dep 
rated by the aid of metaphor, without much hurt to the charatteriive 
humour of the piece ; as has been done by Pope in the pear-tree tory. 

Mr. L. has prefixed to his colleétion the Life of Chaucer, and at 
tradadory difeourfe, both by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and copied from bis edie 
ties of Chaucer's warks,—Of thele we have nothing to fay ey fe 
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they have been fometime before the .public, and fuificiently appreci- 
ated.—Nor fhall we touch on any of the prologues, or tales, that-have 
before appeared in print. We will only remark, and we cannot hel 
remarking, that Mr. Brooke s tranilation of Cox/iantia is one of the 
mott energetic pieces in our language. 

We proceed to give fome account of the tales now firft tranflared 
by Mr. Lipfcomb, which make up the third volume entirely, except 
one tale by Boyfe. They are the following: Prologue to the Squire's 
Tale—T he Frankleix’s Tale with its prolague—The Do&er’s Tale and pro- 
logue—T he Pardoner’s Tale and prologue—T he Shipman’s Tale and prologue 
—The Priorefi’s Tale and prologue—Prelogue to fir Thopas, andthe Rhime 
of Sir Thopas—Prologue to Melibeus—T ale of Melibeus—Prologue to the 
Monk's Tale—The Monk's Tale—Prologue to the Tale of the Nun’s Prieft 
—His Tale—T he fecond Nun’s Tale—Prologue to the Tale of the Canan’s 
Yooman—His Tale—and the Manciple’s Tale with it's prologue. 

To enable the reader to judge of the merit of Mr. L.’s tranflations, 
we will give two fpecimens; one in the grave ftyle, and one in the 
lumovrous. ‘The firft fhall be taken from the Doétor’s Tale. vot. 
Ill, P. 142. 

« There liv’d, fo Livy writes, well known to fame, 
A wealthy knight, Virginius was his name: 
Ong only daughter blefs’d his tender care, 
[n mind as lovely as.in perfon fair ; 
For plaftic nature, earneft to impart 
A finifh’d pattern of her mighty art, 
Had the whole powers of her nice fkill difplay’d, 
When firft fhe form’d the fair unrivall’d thaid : 
And when with joy fhe view’d the work divine, 
** Go,” the exclaim’d, great nature’s beft defign, 
« And bid each meaner beauty yield to thine. 
‘© In vain Pygmalion fhall his anvil beat, 
** In vain renew his forge’s failing heat ; 
** In vain fhall Phidias reach th’ obedient ftone 
** ‘To catch the grace, that fhines in thee alone ; 
* And Zeuxis’ iofter touch in vain afpire 
To warm the canvas with fuch living fire. 
For the great power fupreme to. me hath given 
** ‘To form and paint each creature under heaven ; 
*« And with adicinas juft my ready hand 
“ Obeys th’ Almighty mafter’s dread command.” 


‘ Thus fpake the potent queen with confcious pride, 
And to the trial earth and heaven defied ; 
For as her varied {ll the artift fhows, 
When with appropriate blufh the decks the rofe, 
Or bids the lily charm the admiring fight, 
Clad in her robes of chafte unfullied white ; 
So the fame tints in the lov’d maid combine, 
And in juft fhade and due proportion fhine, 


« Now fince her birth had fourteen fummers flown, 
And love’s fair goddefs hail’d her as her own; 
The God of day her flowing locks had dyed. 
Like the bright ftreamlets of the folar tide : 
Yet not to perfon were her charms confin’d, 
Her’s waseach beauty of the cultur’d mind. 
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In the mild graces of her modeft mien 

The flower of virgin gentlenefs was feen ; 

Meek was her foul, and thankful to receive 

Each foft corre€tion friendfhip’s voice could give; 
And when requir’d, as in an evening tky 

Is Zephyr’s fcarce-heard found, was her reply. 
Though on her mind had wifdom’s precious lore 
Pour’d the rich treafures of her copious ftore, 

Still was her fpeech in modeft plainnefs dreft, 

And well her foul’s fimplicity confefs’d. 

Not in hard words, like theirs who wifh to fhow 
The very little that by chance they know ; 

But pure and proper as her rank became, 

Clear as her thoughts, and mark’d with maiden fhame, 
From floth’s infidions bands her powers to fave, 
To varied induftry her time fhe gave; 

And with like dread away in hafte fhe flew, 
Whene’er the fiend excefs appear’d in view : 

Oft fhe for this fome fudden ill would feign, 

Beg to retire, and undifturb’d complain, 

Whene’er fhe revel gay or feaft forefaw, 

Where ill-taught mirth might break difcretion’s laws 
And fure the paffions of a blooming maid 





Will duly ripen in their deftin’d fhade, 

Nor need expofure to the fun for aid : 

Yet this we do, when pleafure’s gay repaft 
Before the eyes of youth too foon we catt. 

Well then, ye elder dames, who guard the fair, 
Watch your great charge with due and conftant care; 
Far from the haunts of vice their footiteps lead, 
And teach them early virtue’s paths to tread. 
Hence were ye chofen, or that chaite and pure 
Pleafure’s gay baits could,» ’er your eyes allure, 
Or that, by fad experience wifer grown, 

Ye well can watch the frailties, once your own; 
Thus him the fureft park-keeper we find, 

Who once to deer-fteating was moft inclin’d. 
Then of the falfe betrayer well beware, 

Nor let bafe gold e’er flack your watchful care: 
But chief heav’a fhield ye from the bafe intent, 
Yourfelves to foul feduction to confent ; 

For of the vile, the vileft fure are they, 

Who can entrufted innocence betray.’ , 


The fecond fpecimen fhall be the prologue to the Pardoner’s Tale. 


« Then faid our hoft enrag’d (and roundly fwore) 

Both judge and witnefs I alike abhor. 

What death fo painful do not thofe deferve, 

Who thus from facred right fo vilely fwerve ? 

Dearly, alas! has this poor fuffering maid 

For the vain charms of envied beauty paid ; 

And oft indeed with fad furprife we find 

Fortune moft fatal when fhe moft is kind; Net 
03 ; 











Odes on Peace and War. 


Not rarer our deftru€tion do we owe 
To the beit gifts kind Nature can beftow. 
«© Mater of mine, and learned Doétor dear, 
This was, alas! a piteous tale to hear. 
May Heaven preferve thee fafe from all attacks, 
And may thy pots and jordans know no cracks, 
Thy fovereign conferves may no ills befall, 
But may they, fure of conqueft, profper all! 
In troth, good Doétor, thou’rt a proper many 
And like a prelate, by St. Ronian: 
But thy fad ftory’s foft pathetic ftrain 
Has caus’d about my heart a fearful pain. 
Some fovereign balfam, quick, oh! quick apply, 
At leait fome nappy ale, or elfe I die. 
And if 1 hear not foon fome livelier tale, 
I fear your choiceft drugs will nought avail. 
But let’s no longer on fach forrows dwell; 
Pard’ner, begin fome merry jelt to tell. 
« Ay, by St. Ronian, willl, if I can; 
But | mutt here embrace the flowing can: 
Nor will you get from me or jeft or gibe, 
‘Till infpiration deep I firft imbibe. 
Then faid they all, Beware, our reverend friend, 
hat no loofe ribaldry our ears offend ; 
But let fome moral grave thy words commend. 
I grant, he faid, your wifh; and while 1 drink; 
Upon fome decent tale I’ll ftrive to think.’ 


a ao ~ 


We are of opinion that Mf. L. has, on the whole, well executed 
is talk; but we think that he is more at home in the ferious, than in 
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Arter. Odvser Peace and War. Written by many eminent and 
bed Perons; particularly by W. Whitebead; Dr. R. Hurd, 
Byhop of Wirejter; C. Anftey ; W. Mafon; W. Hayley; Baron Ma- 
feres; Sir James Marriott; Lord George Cavendifh ; Rev. Dre 
Plumptree; ‘Jabn Law; Vifcount Fitzewilliam; Hon. John Damer 3 
Lord Mountjoy; Archdeacon Travis; R. Raikes; Earl of Hardwicke § 
Dr. Michael Lort; Rew. Henry Zouch; F. Duncombe; C._ Smart 5 
y. tity. Sc. Se. Svo. 184 pages. Price 3s. 6d. fewed. 
eorett, 1795- 
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. “Any of the names prefixed to this publication have obtained 
‘ulhcient celebrity to attraét attention to their juvenile productions ; 
and though political or fcientific diftinctions do not neceffarily im 
ply poetical talents, it may be a gratification to the public, to fee in 
what manner mer, who have in riper years obtained confideration, 
“hy itted themfelves in their academic exercifes. From Whitehead, 
Bur 1, Mafon, Anftey, and Hayley, poetical juvenilia worth pteferving 
Will of courfe be expeéted ; and it will be feen in many of the pieces 
Produced by men not profeffionally writers, that the fame enetgy of 
min 1, which qualifies a man for diftinction in aétive life, might have 
enabled him to thine as an author, and even as a poet. It will not be 
*Xpected, that we fhould enter into a diftin€t examination of the merit 
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466 POETRY. 


of academical exercifes, written fo long ago as the years 1548 and 
1763. From this poetical bouquet we muft content ourfelves with 
plucking a fingle flower. An ode, to which is annexed the fignature 
of John Brown, M. A. contains the following lines, full of manly 
fenfe and liberal fentiments. P. 85. : 


« Firft to my fong, majeftic freedom, rife! 
And call thy twin-born filter from the fkies, 
Unfpotted truth: for truth from thee alone, 
While fhe aygments thy pow’r, receives her own. 
See the young mind, whrle things unknown furround, 
In the fond gaze of ardent wonder drown’d, 
With native joy each hidden caufe explores, 
And wakes to a¢tion all her free-born pow’rs, , 
On bold tho’ artlefs pinion, proud to know, 
She tempts the heights above, and depths below ; 
And, glad thro’ wide creation’s maze to ftray, 
Soars to the founts of intelleétual day ; 
Propitious truth applauds her daring wing, 


saat And fmiling leads her to her hallow’d fpring. 





« Not lefs fair truth and liberty combine 
To warm the breaft with virtue’s flame divine, 
Truth bids the foul to fcenes of wonder rife, 
And read her maker’s image in the fkies ; 
Points out, thro’ earth below and heav’n above, 
Wifdom and pow’r, the minifters of love. 
ee With native awtihe the foul elate 

\e Seems to admire, admires to imitate. 
Thence freedom fires the heart, by truth refin’d, 
To fpread her equal gifts on all mankind: 
Whom heav’n thought worthy being to poffefs, 
She greatly thinks 1s worthy happinefs ; 
Inftructs the heart with boundlefs love to glow, 
The gentle eye to melt at human woe : 
Blifs opens round, obedient to her call : 
And what is virtue, but what bleffes all ? 

















* Far other fate attends the free-born mind, 
In the fell chain of ruffian pow'r confin’d : 
Where tyrant-rage and bigot-frowns controul 
The native efforts of the ftruggling foul. 
‘Thro’ fair creation’s round tho’ beauty reign ; 
For her creation’s beauty {miles in vain: 

In vain yon orbs refulgent roll on high ; 

Shut 1s each fenfe, fait clos’d her idiot eye : 
No more intent to view, or fond to hear, 
Her wonder finks to ign’rance; that, to fear ; 
Appal’d, fhe ftarts at ev’ry pow’r unknown, 
Nor dares to fearch God’s nature, or her own. 


* Hence tvranny and falfchood urge their art, 
And bla each virtue op’ning in the heart : whik 
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lumptre’s Ofway: a Tragedy: 


While their vain terrors ev’ry pow’r controul, 
Bind thoughts in fhackles, and fubdue the foul. 
‘Thus by the damps of coward fear oppreft, 

The beam of love expires within the breaft : 
Or, if rekindled, fuperftition’s call 

Contra¢ts the ray that heav’n ordain’d for al: 
Impels blind virtue, in her abje ftate, 

To love that pow’r alone fhe ought to hate; 

To court oppreffion, and, with mean difdain, 
To ftab kind freedom, that would break her chain, 
Hence in the breaft what ferpent-montters rife ! 
Perverted virtue is the blackeft vice. 

Hence nature mourns her gentle whifper fcorn’d, 
And weeps the graces into furies turn’d. 

Hence juftice drags fair freedom to her fate; 
And love deftreys beyond the rage of hate; 
Hence heav’n-born charity herfelf infpires 

The ling’ring rack, and flow confuming fires ; 
And teaches in the breaft humane to dwell 
Remorfelefs vengeance, and the fpite of hell. 


Art.iv. Attica: or the Advantages and Difadvantages of a popular 
Government. A Poem. Adapted to the prefent Pofture of public 
Affairs. 8vo. 22 pages. Price 1s. Lowndes. 179;. 

Tue fatal effeéts of fa¢tion in the ancient republics are here ex- 
hibited in decent rhymes, with notes annexed to illuftrate the author’s 
favourite topic, that of all governments the worft fort is a republic. 
When writers think it a? ay in {pite of their old claffical habits, 
to depreciate that grecian and roman liberty, which every {chool-boy 
admires, it might contribute to correct the pernicious prejudices of 
education, if they would condefcend to explain to our youth the rea- 
fon, why thefe ancient republics flourifhed in {plendour and profperity 
as long as they continued free, and after they came under the yoke of 
de(potifm: gradually funk into oblivion. 


Art. v. 4 Letter from Dr. Snubdewil, in London, to his Friend at 
Bath, 1794. gto. 22 pages. Price 1s. Bell, 1795. 


Tue author of this rhyming letter humbly hopes that his lines, 
written as they were, rather in hafle, may efcape criticifm. As far as 
Concerns the poetry, his with fhall, with us at leaft, be gratified ; for 
we deem his verfes beneath criticifm. But we cannot pafs over with 
Sut cenfure the vulgar abufe, which ina note is poured forth againft 
Dr. Prieftley, and the filly ridicule, with which the writer affects 
to treat the idea of artifts having been driven away to Ameri¢a. 
¥ hen the prefent ferment fhall have /ubjided, the nation will have time 
to reflect upon the abfurdity of banishing learned men and ufeful citi- 
2tns—for the good of the ftate. 
mae. Vt. Ofcvay: a Tragedy. By James Plumptre, &.B. 4t0- 

be. pages. Price 2s. 6d. Norwich, Croufe, and Co.; London, 

SbinIONS, 


ny ancient ftory of the friendfhip of Damon and Pythias, or, 
‘I, I. writes the name, Phintias, is the ground work of this tra- 


liz gedy. 


1795. 
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dy. But Mr. P. has chofen to transfer the fcene to Britain and 

x it in the time of the faxon heptarchy, about the year 6+ iin 
Wolphur was king of Suffex. His Wolphur, Ofway, and Ethelbert 
are the Dionyfius, Damon, and Pythias of hiftory. Wecan perceive no 
advantage whatever gained by thisbold alteration: and the friendthip of 
Ofway and Ethelbert appears much more natural in the ofiginal tory, than 
in the plot of this drama, which makes Ethelbert the fon-in-law of Ofway 
and thus unites them by ties of a different kind from thofe of fimple 
friendfhip. In the principal circumftances of Ethelbert’s becoming an 
hoftage for his friend, and of his being brought to the place of execu: 
tion, and refcued by the return of Ofway, the drama adheres to the 
grecian tale; but in order to fupply the deficiency of character and 
incident of the hiftorical narrative, Mr. P. has introduced two 
female chara¢ters, Dorna, the daughter of Ofway and wife of Ethel- 
bert, and Cartifmandua, daughter.to Wolphur. The latter having 
been faved in hunting by the courage of Ethelbert, becomes enamoured 
ot him, and though foon informed of his conjugal engagements, and 
his tender affection for Dorna, ftill continues her folicitations, till mor- 
tified pride, and difappointed luft—for her grofs paffion deferves no bet- 
ter name—drive her to madnefs. The ftory, in our judgment, te- 
ceives no increafe of intereft by the fiétitious part of the plot. Indeed 
we cannot but remark, through the whole, a deficiency of that ftrong 
conception of paffion, which is the foul of tragedy. The dialogue 
feldom rifes, either in fentiment or language, above mediocrity.—One 
of the moft interefting fcenes is that, in which Ethelbert in prifon is 
vitited during a thunder iterm by Cartifmandua, attended by her page 
Arwall. 

FP. 46.—ACT. IV.—-SCENE, THE PRISON. 


‘* A fmall grated window towards the back-fcene, through avhich the 
lightning is feen. A lav rarrow archway towards one fide, from whith, 


- 


Extey Exuecpert. (Thunder and lightning.) 
ETHELBERT. 


« The ftorm grows wild, and thunders horror round ; 

Nature, perturb’d, grows fick at it’s approach ; 

The jarring elements harfh difcord hold, 

And all appears like chaos’ reign renew’d. 

Where now is Ofway ?—Ha’! ill-boding thought! 

Perhaps e’en now upon the raging main, 

He ftands the pelting of this deathful ftorm. 

May heav'n protect him! be his veflel’s fpeed, 

And his fafe pilot o’er the vaity deep.— 

But no.—Why fnatch him from the angry flood 

To ‘bide the rigours that await him here? 

Rather may heav’n oppofe with mighty force, 

And drive his veflel from thefe fatal fhores: 

So, on the morrow, fhall I yield my life, 

Glad and moft willing to releafe my friend. 

But fhould he perith, thould a wat’ry grave, 

Remorfelefs, {natch him from my eager hopes ? 

*Tis better far that I, alike, fhould die, 

Than e’er outlive the friend whom moft I loves Whole 
G 








Plumptre’s Ofway : a Tragedy. 46. 


Whofe happy welfare is my ev’ry hope, 

Whofe death or fhame I never can furvive. 

But why fhould I anticipate mifhap ? 

Let me retire, and cloifter’d from the world, 

Forget my woes in holy meditation. 

Vhere is a foothing charm in facred duty, 

Which, when the foul is prefs’d by earthly cares, 
Reltores a calm to each conflicting pailion, 

Refines it pure from the alloy of woe, 

And watts it light in rapture to the fkies. (Exit.) 


« Enter CARTISMANDUA and ARWALL, 
© CARTISMANDUA, 


« How dread and dreary is this vaulted way : 

A chilly damp falls on each watchful nerve, 

And ftrikes unwholefome languor o’er the frame. 
All is as dark and filent, e’en as death, 

Save when the nimble lightning’s tranfient gleam 

Cafts a faint flafh amid thefe frightful cells, 

And ferves but to difcover fights of woe ; 

Or when the warring thunder bellows loud, 

And rends the lab’ring heav’ns with hideous roar. 
Give me thy hand, my Arwall; lead me on, 

Or my wild fears will crive me to diftra¢tion. 


* ARWALL. 
*Tis horror all! 


* CARTISMANDUA.’ 


‘ Sure if departed fpirits hover near 

Their former haunts of earthly habitation, 

Tis fuch atime, and fuch a place as this, 

That tempts thofe gloomy wand’rers to return 
And brood and ponder o’er this mortal thraldom, 
Scaring poor wretches of this rether world 

With their portentous groans and love-worn fighs : 
Here martyr’d faints, perhaps, or murd’rers walk. 
And, is it here my hero lives immur’d ? 

O heart, more hard than thofe cold, flinty walls. 
To prefs him thus with agonizing woes ! (Thunder) 
Hark! ’tis the angry thunder of the fkies, 

That {peaks difapprobation and reproof, 

And joins with me to execrate the deed. 

Ye minifters of vengeance! thunder on, 

And wake my father’s mercy from it’s fleep. 


© ARWALL. 


* Return, my gracious miftrefs, nor expofe 
To thefe remorfelefs, elemental wars 

Your goodly felf. Let me the pris’ner feek : 
ll yield your will moft duly. 


1li3 * CAR- 
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70 THEOLOGY, 


* CARTISMANDUA. 


* Arwall, no— 
Life is not life ’till I have eas’d my heart. 
Have I purfu’d the chace with patient toil, 
To give *t up, the quarry "bout to fall? 
Did 1 not try both ftratagem and force 
To gain admittance? But thofe failing me, 
J wearied out my father’s heart with pray’rs, 
And only now, at night-fall of my hopes, 
In diftant profpe@, fcarce difcern my bourn : 
Then let me haften to repair worn time, 
find reach my home ere darknefs veil my hopes; 


* ARWALL,. 


* Infatiate love !—Good, my dear miftrefs, 
Counfel yet your thoughts! relinquifh the rafh plan. 


© CARTISMANDUA, 


* Reafon with love! fantaftic, vulgar thought! 
Now, while the paly lightning’s livid flafh, 
Threatens deftruction with it’s blafting ftroke, 
And the hoarfe thunder hurtles in the air, 

While fcolding winds crafh ’gainft the beating clouds, 
And nature feems to wage determin’d war, 

Bid it be tranquiliz’d, and fink to peace ; 

If it obeys you, then command my love, 

And hope to mould it to calm counfel’s wifh : 
Wirth greater eafe might this deep-groaning ftorm 
Be huth’d to filence, than my paflion yield.— 


‘ Ho! Ethelbert, where art thou; fpeak, and cheer 
‘The gloomy horrors of this difmal fcene? 
Where art thou, excellence of ev’ry good ? 
Arwall, withdraw, and wait my call without. 
: (Exit ARWALL.)’ 





THEOLOGY. 


Art.vit. The Scholar armed againft the Errors of the Time. Or 8 
Colleion of Tra&s on the Principles and Evidences of Chriftiantty, 
the Conftitution of the Church, and the Authority of Civil Govern 
ment. In tawo Volumes. The Ubole intended for the Information and 
Afiftance of young Students in our Schools and Univerfities; and p 
dibed by a Society for the Reformation d, Principles. 8v0. About 
115O pages. Price 12s. in boards. ivingtons. 1795: 

Ir is a maxim, univerfally admitted by the confiftent friends to 
truth, that knowledge can only be extended by unreftrained refe 
and free difcuffion. A@€ing upon this maxim, many perfons, © 
vigorous intellect and liberal fpirit, have of late ventured to examine 
thofe fyitems and inftitutions, which, under the fanétion of antiquity 
and the authority of the civil power, have obtained general ¢ b 
and, in the refult of their enquiries, have apprehended, that they have 


detected 
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Jetefted errour in many of thofe notions, which have paffed current as 
fundamental and facred principles. From a defire (as ought in can- 
dour to be prefumed) of refcuing mankind from the dominion of 
what they deem pernicious prejudices, and of giving them the ad- 
vantage of juft and enlarged conceptions on fubjects, intimately cone 
nected with their individual or focial interefts; thefe perfons, avail- 
ing themfelves of the freedom of the prefs, have laid before the 
public, in various forms, the difficulties and objections which they 
conceive to lie againft many doétrines commonly received, and the 
reafons and arguments which have led them to adopt a different 
{vtem. Far from fuffering themfelves to be difheartened by the op- 
probrium, which has been caft upon them as heretics and falfe philo- 
fophers, they have been at great pains and expenfe in diffeminating 
what they judge to be the truth. For this purpofe, they have not 
only publithed large treatifes, adapted to the higher claffes of fociety, 
but have drawn up, and difperfed, many {mall pieces for the ufe of 
the common people, whom they deem to have an equal neceflity, 
and an equal right, with their faperiors, to fuch kind of knowledge 
as is eflential to their happinefs, And thefe exertions have been at- 
tended with fo much faccefs, that they have reafon to promife them- 
felves the accomplifhment of their purpofe, without force of arms, 
by the effect of the prefs in giving light to the people. 

Among a numerous body, whofe train of inquiry, habits of think- 
ing, or other circumfances have confirmed their attachment to the 
eftablithed fyfems, thefe energetic meafures for the diffemination of 


new opinions have excited great alarm. One confequence of this 
} 


aia 


alarm has been the inftitution of .4 Society for the Reformation of Prin- 
citles, as the belt means of preferving our religion and government. 
As one expedient, among others, by which this fociety hopes to 
effect it’s purpofe, they have adopted the plan of republihing 
‘works of {uch good principles, as may enlighten thofe who are un- 
informed, or rectify thofe who haye been falfely taught, and of fuch 
excellence, as may defervedly engage their attention.’ Accordingly, 
the prelent volumes are compiled and prefented to the public, as the 
commencement of this part of their plan; chiefly ter the ufe of 
young ftudents, to fecure their principles if they be good, or to 
amend them if they be bad: and it is hoped, that, by means of 
luch republications, young perfons may be guarded againit the 
epidemic infeétion of the errours of the time. 

The firft piece contained in this collection is Lord Bacon’s Con- 
feflion of Faith, which is given as a general and corre& view of the 
chrifian plan. As containing clear ftatements of the evidence for the 
truth of revelation, are given, ‘ Leflie’s fhort Method with the 


Dei . his ‘ Truth of Chriftianity demonftrated,’ and his ‘ Short 
Method with the Jews.? On the fame fubje& is given, ‘An In- 
mance of moral Demonftration; or, a Conjugation of Probabilities, 
Proving that the Religion of Jefus Chriit is from God;’ from bithop 
tayior’s Dwetor Dubitantium. In order to refute the notion of a re- 
ligion of nature, and prove, that men are wholly indebted for re- 
i107 


gon to revelation, two difcourfes are given: the firft by Dr. Eilis 
On the inquiry, Whence cometh wifdom and underftanding to man; 
the iecond by Mr. Willetts, preached at the York aflizes in 1744, 0n 
li 4 Rom, 
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Rom. ii. 14,15. To obviate the errours of the time concerning: 
civil government, and re-eftablifh the good old doétrine of paffive 
obedience and non-refiftance, a difcourfe is repubiithed < on the 
Englifh-Conftitution, by Roger North, Efq;’ and to this is fubjoin- 
ed, « ASermon, by Dr. Horne, on the Origin of Civil Government,’ 
That the ufe of the church, and the fin and danger of fchiim, may 
be better underftood by the learned, and more diligently taught 
among the people, the attention of the public is recalled to < three 
Letters,’ now in a manner forgotten, ‘of the Reverend W. Law to 
Bifhop Hoadley.’ To thefe are added, ‘ an I flay on the Nature and 
Conftiution of the Church;’ < a fhort View of the Arguments be- 
tween the Diffemters and the Church of England,’ and ‘Leflie’s 
Difcourfe on the Qualifications neceflary to adminifer the Sacra- 
ments.’ As a decifive refutation of the errours of focinianifm, a 
place is given in this compilation to the laft chapter of the reverend 
Mr. Norris’s ‘ treatife on the true diftinétion between faith and rea- 
fon ;’ to this are annexed two fhort tracts on the fame fubjeé, enti- 
tled ‘ a Prefervative againft the Publications of the Socinians,’ and 
the Rev. W. Jones’s ‘ Catholic Doétrine of a Trinity.’ To check 
the folly of an increafing partiality for heathen idolatry, an anony- 
mous publication is inferted, entitled ¢ Remarks on the Growth of 
Heathenifm among modern Chriitians.’ Jn conclufion are added a 
few original papers of the late Dr. Horne, containing ‘ an Abridg- 
ment of the Aurifodina of Drexelivs;’ ‘a thort Account of Bithep 
Andrews ;’ and ‘ brief Hints onthe following Topics: fermon making, 
enthufiafm, {chifm, controverfy, Voltaire, evil-{peaking.’ 

If the reader compare this compilation with the bifhop of Llan- 
daff’s Collection of Traéts for the ufe of Students in Divinity, he 
may perhaps be of opinion, that, for the general purpofe of making 
young men acquainted with the grounds and principles of religion, 
that collectien is far preferable to the prefent. But the bithop of 
Liandaff committed an unpardonable errour, in opening his collec- 
tion with the theological lecture of Dr. Taylor of Norwich, and in 
furnifhing his readers, from that diffenting teacher, with this funda- 
mental rule of theological ftudy, that the Scriptures muft always be in- 
terpreted ina fenfe confient with natural religion. Other maximsand 
principles are neceflary to fupport the pillars of orthodoxy, and they 
are abundantly provided in this colleétion. We do not, however, 
Mean to infinuate any objections to the plan, which the fociety for 
reformation of principles have adopted. ‘I hey have borrowed the 
idea from their opponents, and fas eff et ab hoje doceri. Let publ- 
cations and republications, on al! fides, be as numerous as the cale 
requires. The lovers of truth and fricnds of mankind can have n@ 
other with, than that every fubject may be fairly and fully canvafied. 
The {parks of knowledge can only be elicited by the free collifion 
argument. ‘The only thing to be defired is, that, inftead of dogma 
tically pronouncing opinions newly ftarted, or revived, to be erraurs 
of the time; and exciting the gdiwn theologicum againh thofe, by whom 
they are advanced, as men who have a malignant defign to overturn 
all religion; controverfialifts ‘would difcufs every important fubjet 
deliberately, fairly, and with mutual candour. The compilers 


thefe volumes ought themfelves to have profited more by ott 
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cellent hints of the late bifhop Horne, which the public is obliged 

to them for bringing to light, and which, as well deferving the ate 

tention of all polemic writers, we fhall copy. Vol. II, p.327. 
‘Controverfy. Some Rules for the Study of it. 

«]. Strip the book of its trappings. Colle& the arguments urged 
by the author, either for his own fcheme, or againit yours. <Ar- 
range them methodically ; ftate them briefly, clearly, and fairly. 

elf. Mark diligently, and note down concejions made unawares in 
diferent parts of the work, which weaken or deftroy the arguments 
on the other fide. 

‘ll. Ditcover his drift and defign ; to what feet he belongs ; who 
are his friends; who applaud him; and who are applauded by him: 
whence he fetches his arguments, Xc. 

‘JV. Throw out what is nothing to the purpofe, and fix upon 
the point on which the difpute turns. Find out the jugulum caufe, 
where one good ftroke will do more than many pages of lax argu- 
mentation. A controvertift fhould be trained as the Arabians train a 
falcon, to faflen upon the reat of the gazell, and there ftick till the 
creature drops. See Geoidimith HI. 85. 

‘\. Examine whether the opinion contended for be not clogged: 
with more difficulties, and liable to more objeétions, than the 
opinion oppo/ed. 

‘VI. In writing controverfy, go as far as you can with your an- 
tagonift; join with, and commend what is right in him. He that 
would do good by what he fays, muft oppofe and contradi¢t as little as 
pofible; muft make all allowances, and take things in the beft light. 
He muit avoid all reproachful language, all that is farcaftical or 
biting. ‘This never did good from the pulpit or the prefs. The 
fofteit words make the deepeft impreffion.’ 

_ ‘Hints to the learned, on evil-fpeaking, railing, and reproaching, 
in their writings. Vol. II. p. 340. 

‘ This practice is unreafonable upon all accounts. It is needlefs, 
hecaufe mild words will exprefs the fame thing full as well, and to 
better purpofe. It is commonly unju/?, loading men with more 
blame than it can be proved that they deferve ; Jor every man who 
thinks wrong, is not a fool, nor is every man who aéts wrong a 
rogue. It is uncharitable, as making the worft of every thing, and 
fhewing no mercy. It is mifechievous, as exciting the moft pernicious 
of paflions, and fo becoming anfwerable for their effects. Upon the 
bench, it turns juftice into abufe; in the pulpit, it turns zeal into 
anumofity; in the mouth of a friend, it turns reproof into malig- 
nity. In difputation, it is prejudicial to the fpeaker, inflaming his 
own paffions, fo that he cannot make the beft of his arguments. It 
is prejudicial to the hearer, becaufe arguments, even when made 
the bett of, yet fo propofed, will never be admitted by him, unlefs 
he be a prodigy indeed of candour and meeknefs. It is prejudicial 
to truth, becaufe ftrength of paffion is generally one to indicate 
inan .dvocate a diftruft of his caufe, anda fcarcity of proof. It 1s 
4 pracice given into fometimes through fudden anger ; fometimes 
through inveterate hatred; fometimes through revenge for an injury 
received ; iometimes through felf-conceit and contempt of others ; 
fometimes through envy ; fometimes through ambition and intereft ; 

fometimes 
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femetimes through mere malignity, to cherifh a cacottbes of this 
kind, either inbred or acquired by cuftom ; femetimes out of wanton. 
nefs, and fometimes through negligence and inadvertency. It is 
direCtly oppofite to the very nature and tenour of our religion; itis 
exprefsly condemned and prohibited by it as evil. No praétice hath 
feverer punifhments denounced againft it ; it is in itfelf the fymptom 
of a weak, diftempered, and difordered mind; a fiream flowing 
from a bitter {pring; a black fmoke iffuing from a volcano; it isthe 
fure fign of a mean fpirit, and low breeding ; all wife, honeft, and 
ingenuous perfons deteft and fly from him that ufeth it; who, bein 

recarded as a hater of mankind, is accordingly hated by mankind, 


and one way or other zails not to be fhrewdly requited by them in 
the end.’ 


Art. vitt. Candid Reafons for renouncing the Principles of Antipas 
dobaptijn. By Peter Edwards, feveral Years Pattor of a Baptitt 
Church at Portfea, Hants. 8vo. 192 pages. Price 3s. fewed, 
Chapman. 1795. | 
THE controverfy between the pedobaprifts and antipedobaptifts 

has produced many voluminous publications, and created much 

acrimony. It is fill thought of fufficient importance to be by 
stfelf a ground of feparation between chrittian focieties ; and the 
prejent publication is the apology of a diffenting minifter, lately 
of the baptift perfuafion, tor a change of opinion, which has 
rendered iw neceflary for him to diffolve a connexion, that has 
fubfifted between him and his congregation for many years. He 
gives a plain ttatement of the arguments again and for infant 
baptifm, and, on fumming up the controverfy, decides in favour 
of the practice. In the courfe of the work, Mr. E. takes no- 
tice of two writers on oppofite fides of the queftion, Dr. Wil 
liams and Mr. Booth; onthe former he befows liberal encomiums 
and acknowledgments ; on the latter, free, and fomewhat harhh 
animadverfion. The fubjc¢t is too much exhaufted to render tt 
neceflary for us to give an analyfis of the author’s arguments. 

They, who are difpoted to examine the merits of the queflion, 

inay perule the whole tract with advantage. 


Art.rx. 4 Difionary of the Common Prayer, or the Church of 
England Man's Companion. Being an eafy, familiar and in rudlive 
Explanation of more than 350 Words or Phrafes, abich, for the 
mol? Part, occur in the Rubrics and Diredtions to the Book of Com 
mon Prayer and Adminifiration of the Sacraments, or in fome other 
re/pedls are conneSed with it: wherein difficult Words are deduced 
from ther Primitives, and familiarly explained, and a concife a 
taly Account given of their Ufe and Application in ihe carlieft “ea 
surses of Chrifiantty ; Sbewing that a confiderable Portion of 1 
Hymns, Pfalnis, and ether Parts of the Exglifh Liturgy and public 
oervice of the Church avere in conflant Ue for feveral Ages bee 
Fore the Introdudtion of any of the peculiar Dorines of Poptty> » 

Work vighly intereting to the Members of the Chi Pian - 

ane particularly adapted to aff? eid reconcile ferious and wr 

easing 
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meaning Chriftians to the conflant Ufe of our Public Liturgy, and 
calculated to confirm them in its Dorines, and extremely fuitable to 
the prejent Times. By the Rev. J. Malham, Author of Sermons 
on various interefting Subje&ts; Free Thoughts upon Free 
Grace, &c. &C. Svo. 13% pages. Price 2s. Allen and 
Weit. 1795s 
Tue defign of this publication is fo fully ftatedin the title, as to 
fuperfede the neceility of further explanation. A great deal of 
information, ufeful towards underftanding the book of Common 
Prayer, is given in concife and clear language; and the work 
will doubtlefs be very acceptable to thofe, whe are difpofed to 
adhere to the old fyttem of religion, and to purfue what the 
author calls the good old mode of inililling into the minds of young 
perfons the principles of their duty. 


} 
| 


Aer. x. A Sermon, preached in the Church of Wye, in Kent, on 
Monaay, March 2, 1795, at the Funeral of Fobn Sazwtbridze, 
E/9. of Ollantigh, in the fame Pari/hb. By Philip Parfons, a. me 
Miniiter of Wye. Publifhed by Requeft. 4to. 15 pages. 
Price ts. Johnfon. 

Aw affectionate tribute to diftinguiflied merit. The author 
ppears to have been too ftrongly imprefled with fentiments of 
egret for the lofs of a friend, to pay particular attention to the 
races of compofition, 

The difcourfe is evidently the warm effufion of the heart, and, 
as fuch, may be read with pleafure. But we could wifh, that the 
public were favoured with a more particular and elaborate memo- 
rial ot the public and private virtues of Mr. Sawbridge, than will 
be found in this difcourfe. Mr. P. purpofely declines entere 
ing into particulars refpe¢cting Mr. Sawbridge’s political character ; 
but he bears this general teftimony to that virtuous firmnefs and 
independance, by which he was fo eminently diftinguifhed: ¢ a 
firm principle ruled his public conduct; tteady and inflexible, he 
ever acted as his confcience directed; unmoved, unbiaffed, un- 
corrupted. Asa fenator and a magittrate, a ftrong and affured 


integrity filled and animated his breait.’ 


Faft Sermons. 


Art. xr. A Sermon, preached at Stockton-upo2-Tees, on Weducfday, 
Feorwary 25, 17953 being the Day appointed for a general Fa/t. 
7: the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M.a. gto. 16 pages. Price 1s. 
Johnion. 


93 


-_ 


va 


Bestpe the cuftomary exhortations to repentance and refor- 
nation, we find the preacher, in this fermon, calling upon his 
hearers, with more importunity than was neceflary to an auditory 
"invariably eminent for loyalty to their fovereign,’ to co-operate 
the magifracy of the realm in fuppretfing treafon and fedt- 

Notwithilanding the complete refutation {fo lately given, im 
bur public courts, to the artificial alarm of a traiterous plen in 
agitation 


inv 
v ith 
On, 
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agitation to deftroy our conftitution in church and flate, jt is Ait 
confidently afferted by this writer, that a con/piracy did exif ; and 
it is imputed, not to the equity of the courts, bur to the tender 
fpirit ot our laws, that the con{pirators were not convitted. This 
8 a paltry echo of the injurious appellation of acquitted felons, 
and is entitled to no other reply than filent conte mpt. With ge. 
tpect to the more immediate oceation of the faft, the prefent un. 
juccefstul war, though Mr. C. laments the calamities and hore 
rors of wartare, he does not efteem ir the duty of the ambo‘adors 
of the God of peace, whatever the tongue of reproach ay have 
uttered again{t them, to join indticriminately in the clamorous 
cry of peace, peace: a cry whieh he conceives to have been 
dictated by miftaken humanity, narrow policy, factious opposition, 
or fordidintereft ; * becaufe,’ adds he, ‘we are informe, by thofe 
on whom we can alone depend for jutt information, men who ine 
deed are calumniated, but for no other reafon than that their 
ftations provoke envy ; men whofe talents are cbove the reach of 
impofition, and whote integrity defies fufpicicn ; that an honour- 
able and permanent peace cannot, in the prcfent junéture of 
affairs, be made.’ Defpairing, however, of fuceefs by hand, the 
preacher pretty plainly intimates a wifh, that our future exertions 
may be confined to what we emphatically call our owa element; 
and exhorts his hearers to pray to the God of peace, that if we 
mmuft fill contend, he will grant us the victory, or rather, tharhe 
would, to prevent the further ettufion of Auman blood, difpofe 
our enemies to be at peace with us.—The prayer might, perhaps, 
more properly have been inverted, * that we may be difpofed to 
be at peace with our enemies.’ 


Art.xir. The Efficacy of Divine Aid, and the Vanity of confiding 
an Man. A Sermon p cached on Occafion of the late general Faf;, 
March [February] 25, 1795. By Benjamin Dawfon, LL.D. 
KReftor of Burgh, in Suttolk. 4to. 23 pages. Price 1%, 
Cambridge, Lunn ; London, Johnfon. 1795+ 
THe language of faft fermons, infiead of humiliation, has 

often been that of prefumption. A confident reliance on the 

pecuhar favour of heaven towards this nation, and a bold pre- 
diction of the fuccefs of our arms, as if we were fighting under 
the banner of the Almighty, have been the frequent accompani- 
ment of public prayer and fafling. Much more confiftent an 
pious are the fentiments expreffed in this difcoarfe. The judicious 
author, after having fully flated the rational ground of confidence 
xn God, arifing from his perfections and , rovidence, fairly con 
fefles, that, in the prefent ftate of nationai diftrefs, we can have 
no confidence but in God. In order to expofe the vanity 

confiding in man, he refers to ftriking inftances in the ip 

wars, in which our mighticit preparations and moft warlike 4 

firns, while we were confident of fuccefs, and anticipating #™ 

our fanguine thoughts, proved vain and fruitlefs. The fame “ 
iffue, as far as human forefight can penetrate into futurityy ; 
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fees reafon to predict, with regard to the prefent war ; for he finds 
no indication of a reformation of manners, to encourage us to 
hope fora favourable interpotition of divine providence. 

», 16.—-* Arethere any figns,’ the preacher atks, * of a general 
entance, any hope left of a sational reform? Are the laws ot 
religion and virtue more regarded ; and protfanencfs and immo 
rality lefs prevalent in every rank of men among us? 

‘ This doth not appear to have been the cate. On the con- 
trary, we appearto have abufed the coodnefs of God, and turned 
his crace into wantonnefs. Are not thofe who fattened on the 
{poils of their country in the laf war, as well as thofe who have 

nu made rich and great in an interval of nine year’s peace, 

nfuming their wealth as much as ever on their lufts, in vain 
pomp and pageantry, in the moit infamous gallantries, or in feek- 
une corrupt practices to advance themiclves into power and 
publick confidence ? Do they ufe the intluence which they attain 
mthe fate invariably tothe common good? Is it not too often 
employed—indeed, can we expect that publick influence, - fo da/elp 


i p 
purchafed, will be otherwite employed, than to the purpofes of 
ambition, the aggrandifement of themfelves and their families, 


and in order thereto, in abetting any meafures however adverfe 
tothe gevwine principles of the conflitution, or dangerous to the 
liberties of the people; inftead of guarding their liberties, and 
landing upin defence of the conilitution to refcue it (for that 
mult be its defence its oaly fecurity) from the encroachments it has 
futfered, contefledly on all hands, through corrupt influence ? 

‘ Now, what matters all our profeffions founded fo loudly and 
forwvarded to fuddenly through the nation of—loyalty to the king, 
and attachinent to the conititution, if virtue bears not her attefta- 
tion tothe truth of them, atid marks not their worth? The cry 

tillloud. But what doth it witnefs, if it ifue not from the 
mouths of a people whu are loyal tothe king of kings, and attached 
to the divine daw? Or what affurance doth it afford of that 
fecurity and ability it would bold forth, 1f it be the cry of a 
people eftranged from their God—“ a finful nation, a people 
laden with iniquity—a feed of evil doers—children that are cor- 
rupters and covrupted—trom the fole of the foot even to the head 
unfound*r” Tbe beft fecurity to the king, and ftability to the 
conftitution is the piety and virtue of the community, and more 
tipecially to thofe members of it who are the more immediate 
guardians of the realm. Can the king fit fecurely on the throne, 
if he is befet with evil counfellors, if ** they who lead his people 
caufe them to errt,’’ if they feek his favour and their own fame 
more than to honour him in the eyes of his people, if “« the 
neicnts of his people, and the princes thereof eat up the vine- 
» and the fpoil of the poor is in their houfes §?”’ : 

_* Muft not our conftitution in church and ftate go on decaying, 
it its guardians become degenerate in principle, moral, political, 


7 


and religious ? more and more remifs in watching for 1s fafety, 





** Haiah i. 4—6, + Jfaiah iii. 12. § Ifaiah iti. 14.” 
or 
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or fupinely fit under a conviction of its defects in the one part 
and infringements in the other, without applying a remedy ha 
either ? And can our country be fafe, if its inhabitants gO on 
corrupting, or fuffering themielves to be corrupted by thofe who 
court their favour only to obtain power over them.’ 

| Difclaiming all intentions. to re-/ound the falfe, bafe, and wick. 
_! ed alarms of danger, by which the public has been abufed, Dr, 
D. thinks it his duty to warn his countrymen of the danger 
arifing to the nation from national fins, and to recommend and 
enforce that repentance, which alone can authorize us to adopt 
the prayer otf his text; * give us help from trouble, for vain js 
the help of man.’ 

The termon appears to have been dictated by a pious and bene- 
volent fpirit, and will be read with pleafure by thofe, who had 
yather hiten tothe faithful monitor, than to him who * prophecies 
{mooth things.” 





ArT. xitr. The Times, a Sermon, preparatory to the Public Foft, Feb. 
' z5, 1795. By W. Gilbank, m. a. Rector of St. Ethelburga, 
London; Reader and Afternoon Preacher at King-Street Chapel, 
* St. James’s, Weftminiter ; and Chaplain to bis Royal Highnefs the 
Bia. Duke of Gloucefter. 410. 23 pages. Price 1s. Robfon. 1795. 








. We find in this fermon the ufual contraft of inveétive and pane- 
Biba gyric; inveétive againft french principles, and the french nation, and 
panegyric on the britith conftitution, and the prefent happy ftate of 
the britifh empire. According to this preacher, the french people are 
given up by the governors of the world, to their own heart’s luft, and 


i * are living under the moft fanguinary, the moft unlimited tyranny, 

a. that Aad ever bcfore exifience in the hiftory of mankind.’ If. ever 
¢ . . a? ° ** ad . ® 

5 their republican conflitution be eftablifhed, he preditts, factions 


2nd convulfions will rife among them, which will render their 
hiltory one continued feene of anarchy and bloodfhed. In an 
equal ftrain of exaggeration, the author, in praifing the britifh contti 
tution and ftate, celebrates the ixfnite wifdom, with which our fore- 
fathers adjufted the three eftates ; and maintains, that the people of this 
kingdom are atthis moment removed as far from the delufions of de- 
mocracy, and the caprices of defpotifm, as human nature will permit, 
and enjoy a degree of rational and fplendid Isberty, which never Was, 
and, he ventures to add, sever will be enjoyed by any other people in 
the world. An oblique ftroke is given at our gzordam good allies 
Dutch, as © ftates once particularly famous for the love of their re 
ligion and their country, for the potiefiion of the nobleft {pirt of an- 
dependence, for invincible fortitude and military virtue, but 20", 
© int alas, the devoted flaves of avarice, fallen viétims to that culpable fu- 
z pine nets and felf-love, which are invariably infpired by that debafing 
a deity,” It is not from fuch caricatured fketches as this fermon at: 
fords, that a true idea can be obtained of she times. 







Art. xiv. 4 Sermon preached on the eighth of February, 1782) oo 
of nacional Humiliatrm: and again, {by the cfifiant Minifter) rd 
Tale fea the =a - yr oh : se - obs. ; bd , : q * um : 
nijday ibe 25th of February, } "95, the late Day of national H ’ 
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2 Congrecation of Pr teflant Diffie nters in Ste Savisur-Gate, York. And 


fo a 


now pl blithed by Newcome Cappe. §vo. 32 pages. Price is. 

York, Wilfon and Co. ; London, Johnfon. 1795. 

Tur clofe refemblanee, in many particulars, between the flate of 
this country in the american war, and in the prefent conteft with 
France, has of late been frequently remarked, ‘The reality of this re- 
femblance appears in a ftriking point of light from this difcourfe ; 
which though written thirteen years ago, with a particular application 
to the circumitances of that period, is, with the exception of two or 
three pailages, perfectly fuited to the prefent times. It exhibits, in for- 
cible and animated language, the apparently ruinous fituation of -the 
country, the improbability of fuccets in the profecution of the war, 
and the grounds of alarm arifing from a general want of religious 
principle, and corruption of moral charatter. Of Mr. C.’s talent 
for pulpit eloquence, the public has already had feveral excellent fpect- 
mens. ‘lhe prefent difcourfe will not diminifh his literary reputation ; 
at the fame time it will obtain him the more important praife, which is 
due to him as a judicious friend of freedom, and an able advocate in 
the caufe of religion and virtue. With refpect to moral reformation, 
the author through the whole of this difcourfe fpeaks, and ftrongly 
fpeaks, the language of defpondency. Having predi¢ted, that the na- 
tion, notwithftanding all it’s fafting and humiliation, will not amend : 
he proceeds, P. 24. 

* Would you call me to account for fo ominous a prefage? Surely 
I may plead a right to fay what 1 believe upon the fubject; but 1 wall 
obey that call, and I will give you the account you afk, im the 
nervous language of a fevere, but honeft and intelligent hiftorian®, 
who in this refpect, like us, fel] upon evil times : of thofe times, he 
fays, * Corrumpere et corrumpi, feculum vocatur.”” So we may fay 
of thefe; ** ‘Lo corrupt and to be corrupted is the way of the world.”’ 
I find this idea fo excellently and fo appofitely unfolded by a very 
able writer of a much more modern period, himfelf no mean hiftorian, 
that I will give the illuftration of it, though not in his own language, 
hor precifely in his own terms, yet in the fenfe and fpirit of the paf- 
fage; tor thus perhaps i fhall give it moft agreeably and inoffenfively. 
It any man, fays he, pre‘umes to condemn feduction and adultery, he 
will be told iminediately, that fuch is the way of the world. If he 
cenfures intemperance and luxurious felf-indulgence, there is always 
fomebody at hand with the apology, that fuch is the way of the world. 
If he difapprove the practice of fending youth, yet unformed and raw 
into the army and to military fervice, in that fchool and in thofe 
fenes to be trained to the facility of committing any thing whatever, 
tie reply meets him inftantly, that it is the way of the world, It 
any one exprefles his aftonithment at the infatiable eagernefs with 
which the clergy watch and feramble for preferments, itis the way of 
the world. it he difcover his {urprife or indignation at the inordi- 
hate keennefs and the endlefs pesfeverance with which men, whofe 
lives are fu fhort and fo uncertain, purfue the wealth of this world ; 
at the illicit practices, at the unequal and ufurious contracts by which 
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they make their gain ; he is immediately confidered as a poor, fimple 
well-meaning creature, who knows nothing of mankind, and fill se 
is the way of the world. In fhort, fays this honeft writer, there is 
neither error, folly, vice, nor crime, which we do not cover and 
adorn with the veil of fafhion. We have learnt to laugh at wickednefs 
and to deceive and flatter ourfelves and one another in the practice of 
it; corrupting and corrupted, we go on circumfcribing the national 
criminality and guilt, within narrower and {til narrower limits, til] 
hardly any fuch thing remains ; we caft our vices trom ourfelves, upon 
the ages and then they are not fin, but fafhion. 

« In this practice, though it was drawn from another country and 
another age, it muft be a very undifcerning or inobfervant eye, that 
perceives not the likenefs of our own: and if fach be the complexion 
of the times, there are no omens of repentance ere. A more com- 

lete, alarming, or incurable corruption of moral principle cannot eafily 
be conceived thun that which fubititutes the fear of man, instead of 
the fear of God, and puts cuf%om in the chair of confcience. On fuch 
characters I would not urge the doétrine of Chrift and his apoftles : it is 
well known by them that the chriftian doftrine fpeaks no comfort to 
fuch characters; and the chriftian doétrine, it is the fathion to trample 
under foot. Upon this fubject they would hear more willingly, per- 
haps, a polite and fafhionable man, who was a courtier as well as & 

hilofopher. ‘* When once,” fays he, “* thofe evil practices, which 
in better days being called evil, were abafhed, abhorred, and fhunned, 
come at length to lofe their name, and to be the tone of the times, no 
longer out of countenance or out of favour, but conformed to and af- 
pired after, the hope of reformation is over. There are no principles 
remaining upon which remedies may att, or no remedies which can 
reach the principles that remain.’” Such are the fentiments of an an- 
cient writer well acquainted with human nature and with human life; 
and I am perfuaded that you have none of -you any doubt that his fen- 
timents are juftand true. Iffo, what hope can you entertain of the 
reformation of this country? What is there fo irreconcilable with re- 
ligiows fentiment, with firit integrity, with domeftic obligation, 
with perfonal dignity, with profeffional decoram, with common 
prudence, which the general fafhion that tends to level all ranks, 
or that which is peculiar to each rank, has not introduced and 
fanctified? Any thing, every thing, is facrificed at the fhrine - 
cuftom. Whoever hears the queftion, what is duty? what is juft 
what is right? what is proper and becoming? The inquiry 15 Hot, 
what /Sould be donc, out what és done. What others think, and 
what others do, is the fupreme and univerfal law. It isan awk 
fhame to mind what God and duty call for. It is a petulant as wel 
as felf-applauding triumph to have acquired in this line of excellence 2 
magnanimity which others have not yet attained to. ‘The pro 
and the patronage of what is known to be falfe; the practice ae 
encouragement of what is known to beevil; fhynefs and fhame of w 

is honoarable ;_ unreferve’, if not boaftfal avowal, of what is fhame- 
ful, are features that are crowing to prodigious fize inthe ch role 
this country; of which, if itis not yet altogether true 1 the W 
comprehenfion of the terms, it isevery day becoming mofe true; 
ell men are unanimous to do, what all men are unanimous opal 
demn! With thefe little piiable flaves of this tyrannic princip® = 
May remonitrate ; they admit the juftnefs of your remonftrances 
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may argue; they admit the legitimacy of your reafonings: you may 
warn them; they admit the evil tendency of their fentiments and their 
conduct; and what more? Nothing. $o cool, fedate, malignant, 
and depraving is the feducing {pirit w hich they ferve, that of all their 
convictions and confeffions no correction comes. The language is, in- 
deed it ould be, ’tis pity, but it cannot be done.’ 

This is trong language: many will perhaps pronounce the piCture 
too deeply fhaded ; it cannot, however, be denied that it is drawn from 
actual obfervation; and that the warning it fuggeits merits the ferious 
attention of every friend to his country. The peculiar circumftance 
re(pecting the preaching of this difcourfe mentioned in the title, was 
owing, as the reader is informed by an ad ertifement, toa fevere illnefs, 
which hasJong difabled the auchor from continuing his accuftomed 


Anr. xv. 4 Sermon, preached in the Parifo Church of Henley upon 
Thames, on Wedne/day, February 25,1795> being the Day appointed by 
Proclamation, for a General Fajfl. By the Rev. Edward Barry, M. pv. 
gto. 20 pages. Price 1s, Reading, Smart and Cowflade; London, 
Parfons. 1995. 
luis faft fermon is diftinguifhed both by the elegance of it’s ftyle, 

and by the moderation of fpirit with which it is written. Although 

the author does not enter directly upon the difcuffion of the juftice or 
neceflity of war in general, or of the prefent war in particular ; and 
though he exprefsly difclaims any intention of omar the motives 
and integrity of thofe, who are either principals or advifers in the 
waging of hoitiliries ; he expreffes unequivocally his convittion that it is, 
now at leaft, high time to bring the war to atermination. He laments 
the misfortune of our having been fo long exercifed in a deplorable 
comtelt : and he fairly confeffes, that the phrenfy of impreffions which 
embroiled us in this conteft is now calmed by time, and fobered by re- 
fieciion ; and that our confident expectations have been baulked by dif- 
appointment, and humbled by defeat. ‘The main drift of the difcourfe 
is to recommend prayer for peace, and reformation from thofe na- 
tional fins, which have brought upon us the heavy calamities of war ; 
that the voice of our brethren’s blood, in flaughtered thoufands, may no 
longer cry from the ground; and that no further facrifice may be 
mace, either to pride or felfithnefs. ‘The late fathionable delirium, 
which has converted a loyal jong into a facred hymn, is very properly 

ccofured in the following paffage. Pp. 18. 

: Poflefs your minds with the amiable principles of religion, and that 
will make you orderly citizens, and good men; do not vaunt youre 
lelves about Loyalty, if you are ftrangers to chriffianity: aman may be a 
friend to his prince, and an enemy 10 his God! But he who loves his 
Waker, mutt, for that very reafon, have a refpect unto authority. 

‘ And here, I cannot but remark, a@ furely, when the reverence 
due (o God is concerned, it will not be cenfured as indecorous, if at 
tus ame 1 obferve, with how much greater animation, with how much 
more zcal, fome men will difplay a paffion for the dignity of their rue 
lers, X ho are comparatively lukewarm and indifferent for the honour due 
toto the name of the moft mighty God ! With grief and indignation do 
lav, that even @ wery fong dedicated to the praife of him who wearsam 
earth! crown, will catch the quick enthufiafn of their beft devotion? 
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Nay, what is more, and iz defiance both of law and decency infult and 
wiotence have been publickly exercifed againit fuch as would D . 
equal idolatry at the fhrine of fellow man ! * Py 
* What! can we be immediate in our up-rifings, and feel ey 
pulfe of the foul vibrating, to join in tuneful adoration to one, wh 
muff return to his original duit, and yet. remain impioufly featedin the 


4 4 





very temple of the great Jehovah, while a hymn is {inging to the praife 
ot his immortal and ever glorious name ?!!! tr 
PROPHECY. 


Ar T. xvi. Letters to Nathaniel Brafley Halhed, M. p. in Anfwer 
fo aus defisinony of tbe Authenticity of the Prophe ies of Richard 
Brotoers, and bis prete wded M:fion to recall the Fews. By David 
Levi, Author of Lingua Sacra, the Ceremonies of the Jews, 
Letters to Dr. Prieliley, &c. &c. &c. Bvo. 48 pages. Price 1 
Johnion. 1795. 

Tue intelligent author of this pamphlet, already well known 
by feveral publications, gives, at contiderable length, the 
jewilh explanation of the prophefy of Daniel concerning the four 
deafts; which he underftands.to denote the babylonifh, the per- 
fian, the macedonian, and the roman empires. Much ingenuity 
is difplayed in thisexplanation ; but the author is perhaps fome- 
what too contident in the truth of his commentary, when he fays, 
concerning the marks of the firft beaft, that no man in his fenfes 

an apply them, with the leait fhow of reafon, to any other thar 
che babylonifh empire ; and, when he fpeaks of the remaining 
arts of his application of this prophecy, as demonfratively nght, 

Mr. Halhed’s interpretations are confidered by Mr. L. as fal- 

lacious and abfurd, and only fitted to expofe the feripture pro- 

phecies to ridicule. The apocryphal book of Efdras, to which 

Mr. Halhed appeals as prophetic, Mr. L. calls an arrant piece ot 

plagiarifm, probably written by fome helleniitic jew, who was takea 

into the fervice of the chriflians of the fecond or third century. 

In a fecond letter, in which Mr. L. turns his attention to * the 
arch prophet Richard Brothers,’ he treats with contemptuous 
ridicule his pretenfion to be a prophet like unto Mofes, and Mr. 
Halhed’s teftimony in fupport of this pretenfion ; and concludes, 
that, if he do not labour under a derangement of his mental facul- 
ties, he is a very artful deficning impottor. He particularly ridi- 
cules Mr. Brothers’s affumption of the character of a jew, and 4 
leader of the jews. In conclufion ‘Ir. L. writes as follows: 

>. 46.—§ TL cannot conceive, how he can be accounted 4 Je 
fand which he certainly mut, before he can lay claim to be therr 
prince) while he is deficient in the’ mof effential qualification of 


‘ew: namely, God’s cov@Want in his flefh: circumcifion 1 # 
d into their 


prophet 


indifpenfable rite, and no one can. be incorporate 
fociety till he has undergone the operation. How the a 
erme to overlcok this, which is fo effential to his miinon, ae 
tt: butiris plain tome, that he has not learned his eee 
ind that he is but a buneler at beit: otherwife, he wow $ a 
taken care to have had the operation performed in 4 Very een 

y.anner, and then have civen us 2 pompous account of its bers 
Per etaetsh 4g ee sobl aa od ae >' ah LED at 3st) Us us peed 
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been performed in a miraculous manner by the: angel Michael, 

¢ Gabriel, fomewhat like the night journey of ‘Mahomet to 
iin en, under the conduct of the latter. This would have been 
doing bufinefs like an adept: but alas! he has now marred all, 
as the jews. Who are ftrict obfervers of this rite, will fooner re 
main in bondage for ever, than confent to be led home by an 
uncircumcifed Philifline. So much for the prophet. 

‘ But what am I to think of the behaviour of a gentleman of 
your rank, learning, and abilities? Have you really been im- 
pofed upon? Have you fuifered your credulity to get the better 
of your reafon? Do you verily believe the truth of his divine 
mifion ? Or is it the rage of party, and the difappointment of 
vour expectations, that has prompted you to take this fe 
Charity obliges me to think the former ; in which cafe, I ey 
entreat you to confider, that by yourthus flanding forward, you 
have given celebrity toa charaéter that might otherwife have 
funk into oblivion: it therefore is a duty you owe to your king 
and country, to endeavour by every means in your power, to 
remove any unfavoutenle impreflion, that may have enfued from 
yourcondu@: and which can only be done, by a fair and manly 
acknowledgment of your error, than which, there cannot be a 
more praile worthy aél.? 


Art. xvit. 4 Calculation on the Commencement of the Millennium. 
avith Of lervations on the amponts ent 2¢2. led, Sou nd Ar ‘gument, dict- 

ke , - , ‘ 
tated by Common Senfe,? and the « Age of Credulity.’ Together with 


a Speech, delivered in the loufe f Commons March 31, 1795, re- 
Jpecling the Confinement ig Fide thers the P » by Na thaniel Brafley 
Halhed, M. P. To « qu. is added, GN Ori pial Letter wri tten by 
‘Siishess, Efe. and alfo a Pat rs “. p0 eating 
J Breihers’s Prop Lecies that have been a ready y fus- 
filled. Svo 5 eS. Aiogs is. 6d. Croiby. 1795. 

Ly this mult ifarious publi ition, Mr. H. affumes a higher, 

ind, as it appe rs to us, a more ferious tone, than in his former pam- 
ohlet in defence of Mr. Brothers ; but wh at conftruction ought ta be 

put upon the rade: aon he has taken in this extraordin: ury bufinefs, 
we do - ftill tnd ourfelves furnifhed with fufficient data to deter- 
mine. We fhall ftate, however, to our readers the principal matter 
contain Rr in this pamphict, with a few remarks. 

Mr. H. firft undertakes to > pz ove, that the millennium will com- 
mMence on the igth of november next. Hi 5 proof is bricily this: 
Upon t the generally recely — doc trine , that the mofaic account of the 
Creation of th 4 world isa prop: hetic type of it’s doration, taking {ac- 
Cording to 2 Peter iii, 8) a thoufan d year: for one-day, he eonclades 
the world to have be ‘en deftined to laft fix thoufand ye ars under the 
Yoke of labour and tribulation, and ont thoufand years under the 
mmediate reign of Chritt; enderpasen g, according to the fame 
“omputation, by the thoufan years of the millennium, 360,000 
Years. Taking it for cranted, that Mr. Brothe ers’s date of the age of 
the world. 5513, “ag 1794, rt right , he fa ds shat, fuppofing thofe 
Years to be common years of fi lar time, $7 years are fill wanting 
complete the 6000 years preceding the , millens: nium. But adopt- 


ing the mode of calculation, which he finds followed by Daniel and 
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St. John in their prophecies, in which a month invariably contains 
30 days, and a year 360 days; by arithmetical computation he finds 
that, if 5913 folar years have paffed fince the creation, 5999 years, 
of 360 days each, and a fraétion, are pafled; and that the fra¢tion, 
dedufted from the fum total of one year, leaves a deficiency, at the 
end of the year 1794, of 322 days, 6 hours, 40 minutes, 23} feconds; 
fhowing that the millennium will commence on the 19th of novem- 
ber next, at or about fun-rife, in the latitude of Jerufalem. Ik is 
impoffible to pafs over this calculation without remarking, how very 
much the calculator takes for granted in his demonftration: 1. That 
the world in 1794 was exactly 5913 years old; when it is well known, 
that, antong learned chronologers, all of whom profefs to adhere to 
the mofaic fhiftory, there is a great diveriity of opinion concerning 
this leading date, and between the Vulgate and Septuagint are differ- 
ences of much more thanathoufand years. 2. Thatthe paflage referred 
to in St. Peter is not a figurative expreffion, but a chronological rule 
for afcertaining prophetic dates. 3. That prophets under divine ifs 
fpiration, in predicting the time when an event was to happen, hate 
been fuffered to adopt a vulgar errour of 54 days, concerning the 
length of the year; fo that the event mufi be expedted, by thof 
who follow the true meafure of time, 87 years too late. 

Mr. H. next proceeds to offer a fhort reply to Dr. Horne’s oy 
phlet, in which he finds neither truth, argument, nor common fenfe. 
In explanation of what he had {aid concerning felling his foul, he fays: 

p.15.—* As for the phrafe of /e/ling my foul, which feems to have 
given fuch alarm, and furnifhed fo much matter for falfe wit, I now 
think that every man who enters into Parliament with any per foral view 


_ whatever, and not wholly and exclufively for the fervice of his 


country, muft be deemed dond fide to have fold his foul—let him be 
of what party he will; and alfo that every man who joins ay 
party to vote on all occafions for the purpofe of promoting or fup- 
porting that party at all events, is perpetually guilty of the fame act 
of felling bis ful. 1 deny having ever fold my foul in any other 
manner than this:—and if any one think or fay otherwife, on him 
be the ovus probandi.’ : 

Mr. H. adds—r. 16.—* I take this opportunity of renewing my 
expreffions of perfec conviction in the prophefies and mifiion M: 
Brothers, and my increafing reliance (founded on Jourly experience) 
en the completion of every one of his predictions.” — 

Next follow curfory remarks on the pamphlet entitled « the Age 
of Credulity,’ chiefly employed in refuting the common interpre® 
tion of Dantel’s vifion. On this fubject our author writes thus. “ 

P.19.—* Daniel faw this vifion in the firft year of the +p 
Belfhazzar, the very laft king of Babylon, who lof his life at © 
fame moment with his dominion, and therefore his life Sat 
not prolonged for a fafon, nor a time. And in the 17th verle 
this fame feventh chapter, the angel tells Daniel, « thele ~ 
beafts, which are four, are four kings, which fhall arife out iol 
earth.” —Shai/ arife—in the future tenfe ; not, one of whom is “ 
rifen,—and kings, not kingdoms. From this verfe oan 
more undubitable, than that the king or kingdom of 
totally our of the queftion; and therefore the otber three monarchies 
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‘1 the common interpretation, all neceffarily fall to the ground, as 
refting on this bafe. I hope d fhall never hear them mentioned 
again. My author hampers himfelf again in his 21ft page, on the 
fmilitude and difimilitude between the fourth beatt of Daniel and 
the eagle of Efdras. If he will cavil at nothing, or every thing, 
let him. But if he chofe to read and think ingenuoafly for himfelf, 
he might find, that Daniel omits, in his fourth beaft, as in the other 
three, to make any mention of the rile or fplendour, or even exift- 
ence of monarchies: his bealts are meer perfonages, and his fourth 
the emperor of Germany ; fubititute for, and ftanding avowedly 
and oftentatioufly in the place of the ancient emperors of Rome. 
Efdras delineates the monarchy or kingdom itfelf, of which he ex- 
prefsly fays, in the 12th chapter and 12th verfe of the fecond book, 
that the Lord told him this kingdom ‘* «vas not expounded unto bis bre- 
ther Daniel,” and therefore it was now explained to him. Efdras faw 
the whole hiftory in detail, and even what would come to pafs after 
the death of the prefent emperor of Germany, the prefent pope, and 
orefent king of Pruffia, the three heads of his eagle ; whereas Daniel 
only beheld the prefent emperor and ele&tors of the germanic 
body, without a glimpfe of the antichrift or of the pope.’ 

Mr. H. in the fequel attempts to juitify Mr. Brothers from the 
charge of falfhood, by faying his prediétions either have been ful- 
filled, or wal] 6e: thus, like Mr. Brothers himfelf, iffuing forth a 
conjeture, which, if the reader be fo difpofed, he may receive as a 
prophecy. 

The next article is Mr. H.’s ee, fpeech in the houfe of 
commons, complaining of the injury fuffered by an innocent man, in 
ocing taken into cuftody without having committed any offence 
againft his country ; and juftifying Mr. Brothers’s book as founded 
on the ‘ common broad principles of chriftianity,’ and as containing no 
treafonable matter. His argument on the former of thefe points is 
too curious to be omitted. P. 22. 

‘ Chrifianity, we all know, is fubdivided into an innumerable 
multiplicity of feéts, who differ from each other in more or fewer 
fubordinate articles; but they muft all neceflarily admit the inter- 
ference, in fome fhape or other, of God in the government of the 
world, and the authenticity of the Scriptures, on which all chrifti- 
anty depends. Now, though I do not fay it is altogether orthodox, 
yet it certainly is not inadmiffible in this free country, where a 
tranflation of the whole bible is publifhed in the vernacular tongue, 
by royal authority, for any man to build upon thofe Scriptures a 
theory of his own, in conformity to that which he may. conceive to 
be their true and recondite meaning; always, however, I moft im- 
plicitly allow, in perfect fubmiffion to the laws and police of the 
country. As a matter meft in point, | fhall beg leave to inftance the 
very numerous and very difcordant commentaries which have been 
written, more in this kingdom than in any other, on the prophecies 
contained in the Old and New Teftaments. I fhall be bold to fay, that 
*y the very canons of the anglican church, the authenticity of the 
prophecies themfelves is put out of all doubt; all the difference that 
can exift in opinion, muft neceflarily be on the feore of inter- 
pretation, 
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‘-One man finds the whole of their myfterious’ and hidden ally. 
fions to bear exclufively on Rome, and another on Turkey. France 
¥y by fome deemed the grand theatre of. their denunciations; by 
others, perhaps Germany or Poland; but if one folitary individual 
happen to pitch on Great Britain as the deftined fpot for the eluci- 


dation of thefe enigmatical predictions, furely it is not unreafonable 
that he fhould requeft cool and difpaffionate inveftigation of the 


grounds of his affertion, before you condemn him to fire and fag. 
got. We have all heard and thought that perfecutions for religious 
opinions were annihilated in England, and that toleration was every- 
where making a rapid progrefs. This toleration is what I now {o- 
licit ; not immediately on Mr. Brothers’s account, but on my own,’ 
‘The intelligent reader will obferve in this argument, that Mr.H, 
relts the undoubted authenticity of the Scripture prophecy on the 
authority of the canons of the church of England. With refpe& to 
Mr. Brothers’s prophefies contained in his book, Mr. 'H. maintains, 
and defies any man to prove the contrary, not one of them has 
turned out to be falfe; he alfo declares his unqualified belief, that 
fr. B. did write to the king, to the fpeaker of the houfe of com- 
mons, and to his majefty’s minifters, and others, in the manner, and 
at the times, which he has particularized, and infers from this fac, 
that many others of his prediétions have been fulfilled alfo. A let- 
ttr of Mr. Brothers to the board of admiralty, affigning his reafons 
for declining to take the oath required previoufly to his receiving his 
half-pay is added, to fhow, that, in the year 1790, he pofleffed the 
power of reafoning logically, and exprefling his thoughts correctly. 
The concluding paper ftates in oppofite columns fome of Mr. Bro- 
thers’s prediGions, and the correfponding events.—This may be 
amufing to fome of our readers to perufe. Pp. 48. 


‘ Book If. page 21. Richard ‘« The war enfued. On the 2if 
Brothers fays, “ Are you Wil- of january, 1793, the king of 
liam Pitt, to whom I wrote in France was beheaded» This 
meav and june, 1792, informing prophecy has been fulfilled. 
you of the confequences of this 
warto your Country, p. 13. when 
the war was not intended, and of 
the death of Louis the xvith, 
which was impoflible to prevent, 
it was recorded and could not be 
avoided. 

‘p.13. By the fame example, © On the 1ft odtober, 1792, the 
if the french army was to be de- dale of Brunfwick» retreated, 
feated, even again and again, it after he had been expected at 
fhould recover and conquer like- Paris in two or three days, but 
wile. ever fince the allied armies have 
_ * ped. At the time ofmy writ- retreated, and been beaten be- 
ing to the kine of England, re- yond any exanrple in the annals 
Jative to the king of Praffia, I of hiitory; and few will now, 
informed him, as 1. was comimand- believe, affert they can evet 
ed, of the certain failure of the penetrate. France, and retort 
combined armies of Prufffa and py 
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«Page 17. The king of Pruffia 
will acknowledge the french re- 
public, and alfo make peace with 
it. 

«18, Ruffia will alfo quarrel 
with the Poles, and devour great 
numbers of them: Warfaw will be 
fet on fire, and the government 
entirely changed. 


‘ The above has been too fully 
and too fatally fulfilled furely for 
anv one to deny. Pruffia was not 
able to conquer the Poles, but 
Rufa, the deftined power, foon 
C ! shen 


VRUUETCU eae Me 


19. The fpanifh monarchy will 
ceafe by this war, and the ftadt- 
holderfhip of Holland will be 
cut off clofe to the ground, ac- 
cording to the vifions of God to 
me in 1792, and which I com- 
municated at that time, by his 
facred commands, to the king 
and queen of England. 

‘On the 27th of june, 1792, 
I wrote to the french ambaf- 
fador, then in London, by com- 
mand of the ‘Lord Ged, ac- 
uainting him with the future 
ls of the french iflands, and 
“usewile the fall of the Englith, 


) 
= e 70 


age 70. After this I was in 
*Vition in the month of january, 
(792, and was carried away by 
te ipirit of God to Sweden, &c. 
‘le King of Sweden is delivered 


“Yer tor death, and that is the 


‘) man that wij] fhoet him. 
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‘ Itis reported he has already 
made peace; if he has not, in all 
probability he foon will. 


«Inthe Leyden gazette, decem- 
ber 26, 1794, it jays, in the ac- 
counts from Warfaw, ‘* Thatthe 
attack began at five o’clock in 
the morning; at nine the enemy 
was in poffeffion of the place. 
Five thoufand Poles were flain 
in the affault, the remaining 
5000 were taken priloners or dif- 
perfed. After this was over, 
and every thing appeared to be 
quiet, ten hours after all refift- 
ance had ceafed, about nine 
o’clock at night, they fet fire to 
the town, and began to butcher 
the inhabitants. The fick and 
wounded perifhed in the flames ; 
the reft, old men, women, ang 
children, fell by the fword. 
Nine thoufand perfons of every 
age and of both fexes, are com- 
puted to have fallen in the maf- 
facre, and the whole of the fu- 
burb, except a few {cattered 
houfes, was reduced to afhes. 

« Holland is entirely conquer- 
ed, and the ftadtholder is now in 
this country. 


« The french iflands have been 
conquered by the englifh, accord- 
ing to the former part of this 
prophecy. The latter part. re- 
mains to be fulfilled, 


¢ The king of Sweden was fhot 
at a mafquerade, marth 10, and 
died march 29, 1792. 
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«71. And when you write here- 
after of other things in this 
country you will be called an im- 
poftor, a fool, and a liar. 

* When I fee this it will make 
me angry; Ill then begin to kill 
the people, and I fhall furely de- 
ftroy this city. 

‘ Page 92. October 24, 1794, 
the Lord God commands me to 
fay to you, William Bryan, that 
you are appointed ad will be 
commanded by him, to teiftify 
publicly to the world who I now 
am, and what my future defig- 
nation is. The Lorp Gop will 
influence and command numbers 
of his people, both men and 
women, to give the fame public 
teftimonies. 


“p.102. O&.26,1794. He in- 
formed the englifh government, 
podges, &c. that the | pater 
now in confinement, and on trial 
for their lives, &c. are inno- 
cent.’ 


PROPHEC Y, 
© Richard Brothers was taken.up 


by government march 4, 1795; 

/ ’ 
that he has been reckoned anim. 
poftor by many the world irif 
muft allow. 


A 


_ «Mr. Hathed publithed his tef- 
timony jan. 29, 1795. 

* Mr. Bryan publithed his tef- 
timony feb. 10, 1795; wherein 
he acknowledges that he was 
compelled by the Spirit to write, 
being againft his natural will. 
Several others have pubiithed and 
are publifhing their teftimonies, 
Many alfo have given their tefti- 
monies by letter. John Wright 
publithed his teftimony Aug. 1, 
1794, 

‘ The prifoners were all tried 
and acquitted.’ 





When from this account current between Richard Brothers and the 
public fhall be ftruck off all thofe predictions, which may be fairly re- 
ferred to the clafs of lucky gueffes, and all thofe, the priority of 
which to the events prediéted reft entirely upon the prophet’s owa 
cverd, we are apt to think his demand upon the public on the {core of 
real prophecy will be a cypher; unlefs indeed he fhould be permitted 
to add to the account the miracle of the rod and ferpent not yet 
performed, the prophecy ef the earthquake not yet fulfilled, and 
the reported prediction, that the prince{s of Wales would not arrive 
in England, which never can be fulfilied —Mr. Halhed’s fpeech is 
printed and fold feparately, price 6d. 


Art. xvit1. Another Witnefi! or further Tefimony in Favour of 
Richard Brothers: with a few modcfi Hints to modern Pharifetiy 
and reverend Unbelievers. Alfo fome of the popes Marks of 
the prefent Times, or prophetical latter Day. By 5. Whitchurch. 
8vo. 25 pages. Price 6d. Wright. 1795- 


Tuts witnefs is himfelf no prophet, but a ferious defender of 
the prophetic miffion of Brothers. All former commentators 08 
fcripture prophecy are faid by Mr. W. to have been 
miferably bewildered'in the labyrinth of refearch, and never (0 
have made a voyage on this kind of difcovery without fu 
fhipwreck. Grotius, Mead, and Newton, all ditfered from © 
other in their explanations, becaufe they all aimed. at 
lities ; and Mr. Dicthers and Mr. Halhed are the only expoliton 

an. ee 
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of prophecy, who have truth and reafon on their fide. Nothing, 
however, is advanced in fupport of this affertion, which has the 
fighteft appearance of argument or criticifm, Nor can we fay 
much for the modefty of the author’s hints to the clergy, what. 


ever may be thought of their truth. 


Arr. x1x. An additional Teflimony given to vindicate the Truth of 
the Prophecies of Richard B rothers. To which is added, a Warn- 
ing to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, to forfake their evil Doings, 
before the full Appearance of the approaching Day of the Lord, 
which will burn the Wicked of the Earth as an Oven. Dittated 
by the Spirit of God, and wrote by Thomas Taylor. 8vo. 
zo pages. Price 6d. Riebau. 1795. 

Ir has been remarked, that great men have generally appeared 
in the world in clutters. This is true, it feems, of prophets, as 
well as ot poets and philofophers. Mr. Brothers does not furprife 
the world like a folitary comet; but comes likea planet attended by 
it’s fatellites. Among the number of thefe is the prophet Thomas 
Taylor, who profeffes to give his teftimony to Richard Brothers, 
under the authority of a revelation from the Spirit of God. As 
the fpirit of this teftimony would totally evaporate in any abbre- 
viation, we muft refer thofe, whom it may concern, tothe pamphlet 
itfelf tor further information. 


Art. xx. A Letter to Nathaniel Braffy Halbed, Efq; M.P- from 
an Old Woman. 8vo. 32 pages. Price 6d. Nicol. 19796. 


Tuts isa fenfible good fort of old woman, who has read her Bible 
to very good purpofe, and minds the apottolic precept, not to 

ive heed to old wives fables. After a little familiar chat with 
Mr. Halhed, upon his interpretation of the prophecies, from 
which fhe infers, that the old women have the honour of having © 
him as one of their fifterhood, fhe pronounces Mr. Brothers mad, 
and brings in»proof an extrac of a letter from his attorney to 
the Navy Board, ftating various clear proofs of infanity, as in- 
ducements to the board te difpenfe with his affidavit. As to the 
affertion, that fome of his prediétions are actually come to pafs, 
the fays, ‘fo would fome of mine, were 1 to prophefy for a 
twelvemonth to come, becaufe I fhould take care to prognofticate a 
number of events, and moft of them likely to happen; and as all 
this might be done by an old woman without the g7f?, it certainly 
mutt be much more meritorious.’—This old woman goes on to 
fhow the abfurdity of applying the prophecies in the 18th of 
Revelations exclufively to London,and to rally Mr. Halhed pretty 
handfomely on his making Mr. Brothers a fecond Mofes, and 
on his eloquent harangue upon this important fubje& in the houfe 
ef commons. Her ferious advice to her countrymen and tountry- 
women, well deferves attention. ‘ Let us,’ fays the, ‘ be re- 
figned and chearful; let us not affright weak minds with ridiculous 
Predictions, nor attend to thofe whodo; let us rather attend to 
the feveral duties of life which our fituation points out ; let us all 

Contented in our ftations and we fhall all be happy.’ 


Ant. 
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ART. XXT. The lying Prophet examined, and his falfe Predifion: 
difcovered ; being a Diffeion of the Propheciés of Richard Rr sihers 
By William Huntington, s.s. Minifler of the Gofpel at Provi. 
«dence Chapel, Little Titchfield Street, and at Monkwel] Street 
Meeting. 8vo. 8g pages.* Price 1s. 6d. Terry. 1795, 
‘Tuts minifter of the Gofpel, if our recolle&ion of fome of his 
former publications do not deccive us, is tolerably well qualified 
for the tafk he has undertaken of giving Brothers the lie direét, 
He thinks it his duty, it feems, as a licenfed minifter of Chrig, 
afervant of his church, a loyal fubject to his king, anda lover of 
his country, to tell Mr. Brothers in the name of God, that he is 
a deceiver, a falfe prophet, and a liar. Jt cannot, however, be 
the duty of any one, except areviewer, to fubmit tothe hard and 
unprofitable drudgery of hffening to what Mr. H. has to fay to 
Myr. Brothers, 


Arr. xxix. The Age of Prophecy! or further Teftimony of the 
Mifion of Richard Brothers... By a Convert. Svo. 46 pages, 
Price 1s. Parfons. 1795. 


Mr. Brotuers, of whom the public has of late heard fo 
much, now appears under two totally diftin@ characters ; the one 
asa pretender to prophetic power, the other asa culprit, charged 
by his country with treafonable defigns. Under the latter of thefe 
characters, it is probable, he will become an interefting objed 
of attention tothofe, who, with Mr. Halhed, confider him as an 
injured man, held under durefs without fufficient reafon. Under 
the former, we are apt to believe, the public in general, eX- 
cept only thofe who are infected with the mania of credulity, have 
already heard more than enough of Mr. Brothers; and the 
pamphlet before us probably appears too late to attract attention. 
It-is written in the form of dialogue, and is in part a feeble ate 
tempt at ironical drollery, and in part a ferious refutation of Mr. 
Brothers and Mr. Halhéd’s method of interpreting Scripture. 
The author thinks Mr. B. to be the paffive tool of fome violent 
and ill-principled men, to'create diftruit, diforder, and anarchy, 

M. D. 





TRAVELS. HISTORY. 


Axr. xx1i1. 4 Tour to Milford Haven, in the Year 1791. By Mrs, 
Morgan. §vo. 467 pages. Price 7s. 6d. in boards, Stockdale, 
3795- i 
Tue fpontancous effufions of a cultivated mind are often mor 

Jeafing than it’s more elaborate productions : and thefe may particula y 
: expected in epiftolary narratives, in which the writer, under the 1m 
pulfe of excited curiofity, and awakened fenGbility, defcribes a variety 
objects and fcenes from iminediate obfervation. ‘This kind of wHtnfs 
which has been very juftly faid to hold a middle rank between the.fo- 
lidity of ftudied difcourfe and the freedom of colloquial conve 
appears to greater advantage when it partakes more of the cafe of 
darter, than of the diligent accuracy of the former At ical we are 
-t . . wis 
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willing to admit the propriety of this remark, as fufficient ground for 
the approbation, we are difpofed to beftow upon the polite eafe, with 
which the tour now before us is written. It is evident, that the let- 
ters are, as the writer profeffes, the genuine refult of her obfervations 
and feelings during her tour; and it will be eafily believed, that 
many of them ftand verbatim as they were written to her friends, and 
many more with very little alteration. If they be read without any 
hich expectation of novelty of “information, or depth of fpeculation ; 
if the reader fit down to the entertainment with a difpofition to be 
amufed with natural defcription of common objects, and to intereft 
himfelf in the ordinary occurrences of a real tour, as they are repre- 
fented, without art or affeétation, by a female traveller; we may ven- 
ture to predi@t, that he will at the clofe pronounce Mrs. M.’s 
tour an agreeable production. We are much pleafed with the general 
air of chearful good humour, which runs through thefe letters 5 
particularly with the delight which the writer every where exprefles 
at the natural beauties and wonders of Wales, and the good humoured 
fatisfaction with which fhe contemplates the manners of it’s inhabitants. 
Her defcriptions of natural feenery may perhaps be thought by many 
teaders deficient in pitturefque effect; but they, who have paid moit 
attention to natural objects in comparifon with the powers of languages 
will be moft difpofed to make allowance for defects of this kind. In 
a few inftances we remark a propenfity to credulity and fuperitition, 
for which we know not how to apologize. We can excufe the weak- 


nels, which derives fentiments of devotion from architeCtural magnifi- © 


cence; and are half inclined to admire, though we fcarcely know why, 
the fenfibility which led our traveller to fay, * When [enter a grand 
cathedra!, lam ftruck with fuch reverential awe, that evén the buildin 
itfelf feems almoft too ftupendous a work to be made with hands. 

ut when the organ is playing fome fublime fugue, 1 am then wound 
up to a pitch of ecftacy, and am about to cry out, this is beft fitted to 
receive the deity.” We admit too, that the legendary tales, with which 
Wales abounds, may be worth preferving, as relics of traditional ftory, 
or at Jeaft as monuments of human ignorance and folly. But we own, 
we were furprized to find a well educated woman entertaining her 
friends, and the public, with ftories of a Welch mermaid, and ot the 
fulfilment of a predi@tive dream, ‘ not to be contradi¢ted, becaufe at- 
telted by refpeétable people, who were, one may almoft fay, eye wit- 
nelles of the fa.’ 

Independant, however, of fuperfluities of this kind, feveral letters 
contain a confiderable variety of interefting matter; from which we 
hall now proceed to fele&t a few paflages for the amufement of our 
readers. After Mrs. M. has entered Wales, which her nutnerous 
calls on the road from London prevent her doing tll fhe has finithed 
nearly one third of her tour, we find her full of admiration of it’s. nae 
tural beauties. From Llandovery fhe writes as follows. P. 134 

‘Lerrer XX. ToMifiC---. 
Lianimdovery, or Llandovery, July 23. 

‘ Wehad the mof terrible ride the laft nine miles of our journey ye 
trdav, that could be imagined ; but I have been amply recompenk 


y this morning’s tage, ‘The road from Trecaitlc to this place is moft 
° | | aftonifhingly 
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aftonifhingly beautiful and sicturefque. It is cut out of a folid rect 
and three carriages may fafely go abreaft upon it. Above your head 
on one fide there is an immente body of rock, feveral hundred feet 
perpendicular in height. From different parts of it the water is con. 
tinually iffuing as clear as cryftal. Sometimes it ruthes out of the ce. 
Vities, with great rapidity, and runs into the ground onderneath the 
road ; and fometimes it forces its way through the tiffures of the rock 
which feems to diffil at every pore a tranfparent gem. Then again : 
defeends in a clear ftream down a declivity, as tieep as the rock js 
high, into a deep valley on-the other fide of the road, where it fer. 
tilizes every thing as it flows. 

‘ Here the fublime and the beautiful alternately {hare your atten. 
tion, and fo equally difplay their charms, that you know not which 
to admire the moit. Look up to the immenfe height of the impendi 
rock, and behold the filver waters pouring down its rugged fides, fome. 
times bounding from ftone to ftone, and fometimes tuinbling head] 
down. the fmooth way which itfelf has worn, and at others foftly 
trickling through the hollow grottos; but at all times haflening 
to refreth the valley beneath. ‘Turn your eyes on the other fide 
down the fleep below, there you fee rural beauty in all its native 
fimplicity. White cottages fpot the ‘* thinly-peopled vale;” clean 
and healthy peafants, with their wives and lovely children, tending 
their flocks, their gardens, and paftures, where eternal {pring feems to 
reign. ‘The rivulet keeps them fo conflanuy watered, that every thing 
appears as if it {prang up fpontaneoully. 

‘ Jn this fweet valley 1s plenty of wood, and the ftreams are feathered 
with alders down to the very edge of the water. The trees that orm- 
ment the dwellings of the cottagers prote¢t them ‘* in fummer’s heat,” 
from the rays of the fun, and ‘* in winter’s cold”’ afford them plenty 
of firing. ‘They ufe the clear rivulet for ‘* their bath, their drink, 
their looking-glafs ;”’ . 


And with the fweets, which from the bees they get, 
Sweeten the honey of their native fweet. 
Pastor Fino. 
Added to this, before you, as far as the eye can ftretch, is a long ridge 
of mountains, many of them partly cultivated, fome barren, and fome 
covered with woods of fuch a length and thicknefs as in England we 
have no idea of, Ee : 

« In fhort, this muft undoubtedly be one of the moft beautiful and 
fineft roads in the kingdom. It was made by a fociety of gentleme, 
to prevent the neceflity of going over ‘I recaitle mountain, one of the 
higheft and mott dreary in South Wales. Not the leaft curious and x 
mirable part of thisroad is their having thrown arches over the gullies, 
made in the fides of the mountain by the winter torrents; and where- 
ever the natural furface of the ground rifes or falls abruptly, the 
or defcent is in this manner diminished. «ton of 

* I muft now quit thefe charming feenes, to give you am idea 
Llandovery ; though an account of it may be comprized ina Vey 
words. It is the meaneft and dirtieft town I have yet feen 19 
We are at breakfaft in a room, that looks into the market-placts of 
there being a fair held to-day, my furprize is very great, —_* 
feeing peafants walking barefoot, dirty, and poorly clad, to find 2° 
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ared or two of women all on horfeback, and moft of them in an uniform 
drefs, which is a bluecloth jacket and petticoat, and black beaver hat. 
The neatnefs and decency of this 4s a ftriking contraft to the gay and 
tawdry cortons worn by englifh women of this order; torthefe, I un- 
derftand, are little farmers wives, who are come to Llandovery fair to 
fell their corn. 

« Not far from hence is a caftle called Caer-Kenin, which is a very 
beautiful ruin; but we have not time to turn afide to take a near view 
of it. Adieu.’ 

The manners of the welch Mrs. M. thus defcribes. 

r.25s—* ‘The women in general have exceeding good natural un- 
derftandings, but they feem to be too well contented with the confci- 
oufnefs of that, for they are not folicitous to cultivate them as highly 
as they are capable. ‘They love gaiety, and parties of all forts, where 
cheertulnefs and freedom banifh reftraint and formality; and their 
countenance is fo eafy and happy, that it feems to preclude all care. 

‘ In this defcription 1 do net include all the ladics of Wales; but 
only to fay, thefe feem to be the leading features of their natural cha- 
rater. | converfed with many who had not the fmalleft dialett, and 
who, to their aative good humour and fweetnefs, added polite manners 
and an informed underftanding. The moft perfect innocence are vifibly 
depicted in their whole deportment; and this gives fuch a youthfalnefs 
to their look and manner, that you may very well miftake a woman 
who is near thirty tobe no more than eighteen. ‘They are very pretty, 
have delicate complexions, and very fine teeth, and are well made ; 
but their fhape has fomething of the dutch roundnefs and plumpnefs in 
it, The men are remarkably handfome, and in proportion to their num- 
ber 1 think I never faw fo many any where. ‘They, as well as the we- 
men, ** doff the world afide, and bid it pafs.” Indeed, I fear, they 
have too much of this natural carelefsnefs of difpofition in therm ; for in 
general the welfh gentlemen live up to the top of their fortunes, and 
very many far beyond them, The ftrongett trait in the welfh difpo- 
fition, isthe moft unaffected good humour : and this it is which makes 
them unable to withftand any temptation that comes in the form of fo- 
Ciailty : 

Dance and fing ; time’s on the wing: 
Life never knows the return of {pring, 


% a maxim they praCtife with all their heart and foul. By this means 
they certainly prolong the « fpring,”’ but it is fometimes followed by 
long and dreary winter. 

* They entertain not only hofpitably but elegantly; and no- 
thing can be fo abfurd in the englith, as to fancy that they difter 
trom us materially, either in their tables, their houies, or their 
drefs. They want nothing but the latt finith, that is, a high 
polifh to be put upon their manners, and a greater delice for the 
attainments of the head, for in thofe of the heart no nation can 
exceed them. Bur if they cannot be faid to be arrived at the 
bigheit pitch of literary refinement, every one allows them to be 
generous and hofpitable, and their ftyle and manner perfeatly 
exprefles thofe ineltimable gualities. 

* I cannot 
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¢ I cannot give a better trait of their excelling in thefe, than 
by relating the following fact, which happened very lately, A 
young man, fon of a clerk of fome parifh in London, and mate 
of a trading veffel, was engaged as failing-malter on board the 
Trimmer, aking’s cutterin this harbour. Being rather diffipated 
in his manners, he frequently reforted to Haverfordweft, where 
he contracted a debt of 17]. at an ordinary inn. When the 
landlady, who was a widow, demanded payment, a difpute 
arofe about the charge. The confequence was a law-fuit, 
the expences of which {welled the original debt to forty pounds ; 
and as the young man had not wherewithal to difcharge this de. 
mand upon him, he was thrown into gaol. When he had been 
there fome little time, he broke out, in company with a deferter 
who was confined in the fame prifon, but he was foon retaken, 
Such was the humanity of the inhabitants of this place, that 
during the whole of his confinement, he was amply fupplied with 
provitions and money from fome family or other. Indeed, it free 
quently happened, that he received two hot dinners from different 
families in the fame day. He had not been long confined, when 
the inhabitants of the town entered into a fubfcription, and dif- 
eharged the debt to the widow. The expences of the law-fuit 
were in great meafure given up by the attorney. I am afraid 
this generous difpofition of their’s is fometimes abufed by men of 
defperate fortunes, who come hither from Ireland and other 
places, as to a place of temporary retreat, and in the character et 
gentlemen contract debts, and then decamp. 

‘ 1] will not deny that the welfh are tinctured with what is 
called their native warmth of temper. For if, by any inadvertent 
or ill timed obfervation, you refle¢t upon either their country or 
their manners, they are on fire in an inftant: but even this heat 
may be as fuddenly extinguifhed as it was kindled. The lealt 
conceffion on your part, or acknowledgment that you have 
wrongedthem, and are forry for it, will reftore their wonted good 
humour, and their face again refumes its natural tranquillity. 
I verily believe, they have not the finalleft particle of refentinent 
in their whole compofition. Who then would wifh to rob them 
of their harmlefs jealoufy of the honour of their native land, 
and particularly fince it is a land that charms every body ! Happy 
thrice happy would it be for thofe welfh gentlemen who have 
fpent their patrimony in imitating englifh follies and englifh er 
travagance, had they retained alittle more of their national pre- 
judices, and fet a proper value on thofe charming woods, moun 
tains, and rivers, wheré fertility unites with commerce t0 bring 
to their very gates all that is ufeful and valuable in life. 

* The irnorance, poverty, and meannefs of ‘the welth clergy 
are trequent topics of converfation in England. What they may 
be in other parts of Wales I cannot pretend to fay; but im 
piace, and in all others that I have feen in this country, they are 
wellinformed, well bred, and well provided for. They have 80 
occaion to unite the occupations of preaching, fiddling at 
or mending fhoes; nor could they do it, it it were mecem®? 
towards their jubfifence, They have had the education = 
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emen, ¢ and have the manners that accompany it... They, affociate 
with the genteel people familiarly, and ict them an exainple of 
tempe rance and regularity. They know how to command re{pect, 
but have none of that pride fo frequently imputed to the prieti- 
hood. 

‘ There are very few, if any, common beggars in South 
Wales, which is a ftrong prefumption that it is productive ofa 
grateful foil, induitrious peafants, decent . pride, and content- 
ment.’ . 

Our traveller gives a pleafing account of the cufllom which fhe 
remarked at Carmartaen of ilrewing the graves with flowers. 


Pp. 320.— ‘U pos | going into the ehucels -yard, your fenies are on 
afudden furprifed and recaled with the fcent of the mott delicious 


new-blown flowers and aromatic herbs. When you look around 
you to di cover from whence this profufion at tweets proceeds, 
you fee feveral freth a aves itrewn al! over with thefe primitive 

and sural tokens of re ipedt and regard. This tribute is always 
paid by fome near and dear relation of the deceafed, who rifes 
very carly on a Sunday morning, and, unobferved, dittributes 
thefe frail, yet certain, marks of an unteigned affection. A 


twelvemonth afcer their relation or friend is dead, they continue 
thisprows Oiice. According to Spenfer, it was an att of religion 
and anceeflary duty incumbent upon the living, to take 


- - + + charge of them now, being dead, 
In fe mils fort their corfes to eCnyrave, 
And deck with dainty flowres their brydall bed; 
inat totheir heavenly fpoufe borh {weet and brave 
They might appear, when he their fouls fhall fave. 


a eee 
The church-yard is never without fre Ah- ftrewn graves, owing.to 
their continuing their attentions for fo iong a tume. The paths 


thus primitively and profufely adorned... The contempla- 
tien of this cuttom gave me the mofl agrecable uieas, and re- 


minced me of many.a poetical de {cription of 3 Mes, when to com- 
pument a friend or a miittrefs with a wreath of Howers or a 
‘ Aegay, was elleemed as great a mark of attachment; as.it would 


in thefe vain and degenerate days, to prefent them with a fet 
Weis, Or a birth day {uit. 

i was walking one day in the environs of Carmarthen, and 
happening to caft my eyes in ata window that ftood open, I faw 
a pretty young woman, very, neatly dreffed, leaning over the 
ecse of a fmall coffin, with her head refting upon her arm, The 
colin ood upon a table under the window, and in it wasa beayti- 
fant, that looked as if it was mot dead, but aflleep. 
‘he mother was ‘indulging her placid grief by admiring it as it 
4y, and decorating the corfe with the faireft flowers fhe could 


+ 


’ . sY 
* iwi cna ali 7 


eect. She was not a little foothed aod gratified at my dopping 
tO take notice of the little angel.. Flowers are fuch natural eme- 


ic frailty of our mortal fiate, that we may eafily 
“ccount tor the origin of this practice in eaily Umes, betore the 
: a of letters, when every one was obliged to have r¢- 


» ky pr tr xprefs hi thought ; and I do not wonder 


~~ Abe 
Mat it } ’ } | +} Ty 4 > wee fj 
Mavit has been fo long kept up by the lower clafles of, the welliry 
~ om 
whole 
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whofe unadulterated manners, and affectionate difpofitions, make 

= fond of retaining many cuftoms that are figurative and ex. 
reflive.” 

. To this cuftom Mrs. M. very properly applies Collins’s funeral dj 

to fair Fidele’s (not Fidelia’s as quoted p. 329} grafly tomb, &, but, 

A ftrange miftake, the fpeaks of Shenflone as the author of this beauti. 
ul piece. 

At Worcefter, on her return, our traveller vifited the cathedral. We 
fhall add her obfervations on the monument ereéied there to the 
memory of that excellent prelate bifhop Hough. . 393. # 

* On the oppofite fide of the church is another very la 
monument, by Roubiliac, to the memory of bifhop "Hough, 
whom the fociety of Magdalen College, Oxtord, elected prefident 
in the year 1688, in oppofition to the arbitrary interpofition and 
violent efforts of James the Second, who endeavoured to im 
upon them a perfon of his own choice. The firft things that 
ae themfelves to your obfervation on this monument are, a 

ne figure, as large as life, of the dead bifhop lying along; and 
another of religion flanding by him, with one hand raifing upan 
elegant piece of drapery, as if pleafed with beholding him her 
felt, and defirous that others fhould have the fame fatisfa@tion. 
This is exquifitely executed. In a compartment below, in bafs- 
relief, is areprefentation of his appearing before the king’s com 
mifioners. The exprefhion of this is equal to that at Blenheim, 
ef the furrender of marfhal Tallard to the duke of Marlborough. 
The figure of Hough is fo extremely chara@eriftic, and the 
countenance fo perfectly exprefies the fentiments with which his 
mind muft have been imprelied, that without knowing the par- 
ticulars of the event which the fculpture records, every one may 
difcern he is a man arraigned, whofe confcioufnefs of right makes 
him bold, but not infolent. Such a modeft confidence as this 
ought to fupport every one on fuch occafions. This behavwur 
very materially differs from the rude and boifterous manner of the 
man, who knows he has nothing to depend upon but his prompt- 
tude at ‘* falfe arguments prankt in reafon’s “eg In the 
ground are many gentlemen in academic habits, well grov 
whofe pefitions fhew an anxiety to hear and obferve accu 
what is paffing. In front are three judges, fitting in their 
before whom Hough fleps forward with fuch a manly fea 
that there is eloquence in his very foot: in fhort, the artift has 
breathed expreffion into every vein of the whole figure.—What & 
foul muft that man have had, who could imprefs upon ftone the 
thoughts of a man’s heart, and make the inanimate block {peak 

* It is fomewhat remarkable, that the monument of one of the 
judges, who was difplaced by James the Second for op 
allegal attempts upon the laws, direttly faces that of bifhop Hovgh- 
Whether this was accidental or cefigned, I did not oe ee 

This tour is publifhed by fubfeription ; for which the “ 
affigned by the author is, that the names of her friends might! 
a fanction to her appearing in print. : 
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Ant. xxiv. Fragments of Politics and Hiftory. By M. Mercier. 
Tranflated from the French. In two Volumes. 8vo. 972 pages. 
Price 14s. in boards. Murray. 1795. . 


Mr. Mercier is well known to the world as the author of Ze 
Tableau de Paris, Les Portraits des Rois de France, with feveral 
dramatic and other works. He thought and wrote freely. long 
hefore the commencement of the french revolution. Molt of the 
fragments contained in thefe volumes were written, as the author 
expreiles it, ‘ when the french conititution was yet adream,’ _ They 
are a collection of detached thoughts on a great variety of politucal 
topics; the cafual effufions of a mind, well ftored wath this kind 
of knowledge, and glowing with fentiments of philanthropy. The 
author, though a determined foe to tyranny, expreffes many doubts 
concerning tie beft form of a free government: yet he appears to 
have been long in poffeffion of the great principles, which lie at the 
found.tion of freedom; and he has fpeculated, with much com- 
prehention of thought, and with a confiderable degree of originality, 
on aloft every important fubjeét of policy and legiflation. Mr. M.’s ° 
fentiments are thofe of an enlightened friend to his fpecies; and, 
though he teaches nothing fyitematicaily, or even methodically, 
he exprefles a variety of important thoughts, with a degree of 
energy, which renders his fuggeftions exceedingly impreffive. 

Tlie numerous topics, touched upon in this political mifcellany, 
it would be in vain to attempt to clafs under diftin& heads: and to 
give the table of contents to two large volumes, containing up- 
wards of 160 articles, would be only to load our page with a 
tedious ftring of words. We fhall better confult the gratification of 
our readers, and, at the fame time, fufficiently acquaint them with the 
merit of the original work, and of the tran‘iation, by laying before 
them a few extraé&ts: we thal] give them, without further preamble, 
under their refpective heads. 

Vol 1. p.70.—Of infru ion on political fulje4s. —* No appellation is 
move dithonourable in Europe at prefent, than that of arbitrary 
dominion. hole ftates, where the prefs is thackied, are debafed 
inthe opinion of the people ; their inhabitants are deemed flaves: 
they are heard to curfe their chains; for the body which teaches 
Or writes, cannot be opprefied with impunity ; the actions of thefe 
public men, come under the fupreme tribunal, where all the deeds 
of thoie who govern are judged. 


“« It may be announced with an air of triumph and joy, that fince 
this univerfal explofion of thought, the blood of men is more {pared 
than ever. Philofophy (and it is this alone that has curbed the 
univerfe) philofophy has refrained that high exercife of sum 
Waich crufhed the human {pecies; and humanity, more free, dil- 
plays a countenance more worthy of its noble omgin; the violences 
Which may be committed upon it will not, at this day, be paffed 
Over in filence, - 

‘ The progrefs of fociety, not between man and man, bat be- 
tween nation and nation, is ftill in its rud:d and mof favage ftate, 
tus new fort of civilization muft be tke work of luminous and fub- 
lime books, which will be written on tais isaportant fubject, the 
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4moft magnificent that can be treated, and calculated te Open ned 


fources of felicity and peace to the human race. But thieeit, 
tion muft firit be ra in theory; and never ee 
more novel, or more interefting. ‘Fhis civilization of ftates is nor 
only practicable, but mutt be eafier to accomplifh, than that which 
bridled the ferocity of individuals ; for when an inclination to 
fhall become the ruling principle of five or fix great nations, the 
ref of the world will enjoy repofe. : 

* Let it not be afferted that books produce no effect: experience 


“proves the contrary; their influence ts great. The pamphlet enti- 
_tled Common Senfe, 2s confeffed by all the anglo-americans, if not to 


have caufed, at leaft to have decided and haftened, the famons 


“declaration of the independence of America. The minds of the 


colonifts were ftill wavering and irrefolute, when this literary pro. 
duction fixed their views, and prompted that great event. It cannot 
be denied, but the fimple and natural eloquence of this book, had 
2 diftinguifhed and glorious influence on the policy, or rather on 
the fate of the americans, by augmenting the number of their par- 
tizans; and the philofophical author gave a yeneral fhock tothe 
political work’, which has given birth to a great empise, and anew 
order of things on the wide furface of the weftern hemifphere. 
Thus the voice of a fingle man, who choofes the proper feafon, and 
treats public affairs with dignity, feizes the minds of his fellow- 
citizens, and determines the fortune of nations. 

* Te zs to be hoped and believed, that literature and the fciences, 
fpreading over the globe, will tend to umite the vaft family of the 
human race, by extinguifhing national prepoffeffions and animoli- 
ties, and by bringing into difrepute thofe old codes, the children 
of ignorance and barbaritv. Benevolence will extend itfelf under 
the benign influence of thefe kind divinities, and men will no longer 
be divided by ftupid prejudices, which retard all improvement, 
The fciences will be the common benefactors of all nations, and 
the moft diftant people will participate in the lights of this philo- 
fophy, which is nothing elfe than inftruction, or the culture of 
the mimd, applied to the happinefs of men.’ | 

P. 126.—Of books.—* ‘The world is governed by books. Why! 
Becaufe the human race requires knowledge, and becaule every 
fuccefaful revolution may be afcribed either to letters or philofophy. 
The pens of writers have wrought a multitude of ufe reforms: 
by their influence found legiflation {preads ‘in free fates, and 
times ripens even at the foot of thrones. 

* With the weapons of ridicule, men of letters have combated 
fanGtioned barbarities, and put to flight the fuperititious phantoms 
that have been fubftitated for the majefty and sanctity of religion. 
Men of letters have recalled the people and their kings t0 1 
arts, and the noble faggeftions of humanity. Men of letters. 
awakened in the rich a tafte for rural life; they have f 
public attention on patriotic objeds. : 

‘ Alas! without ae of se where would be the intelleBaal 
eryoyment of the rich and poor? Who would have 
rights of men in fuch affe@ting colours? Ar one time — 
te undcritanding of the fesifesne J the examination of the 4 ¢ 
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at another, in the exercife of the fine arts: the human heart glows 
with delight and exultation at fight of the engaging pictures traced 
by their pencil. In the military, the clerical, and the minifteriad 
departments, their ideas are adopted; the ambitious purchaie or 
fteal them, and by this expedient procure dignities and riches. 

‘ The nation owes much to them, and I am confident the time 
will come, when it will feel the influence of generous writers. . 

‘ The man who writes, is at prefent a public orator, addrefhing, 
at once, all the people that inhabit the extent of Europe. T 
fpeedy publication of facts, and the reflection which accompanies 
them, produce moral revolutions. Books (within this century 
efpecially) have changed the ideas, and confequently the moral 
fyitem, of Europe. - 

‘ We may confider all thinking beings as at this time forming 
an immenfe audience, conftantly ready to liften with attention to 
new ideas and difcoveries; the influence of printing 1s unqueftion- 
able, {ince it has accelerated the progrefs of the arts and fciences. 

‘ Let the writer, therefore, engage profoundly in his fublime 
occupation, by which he makes {fo ively and fo durable an im- 
prefion on the minds of men; let him meditate well what he ought 
to pronounce to his auditors. Like the orators of antiquity, he 
does not require declamation and gefture ; he {peaks at a diftance, 
and his voice, if agreeable to reafon and juftice, will reach pofte- 
rity. 
‘ But it has not been my intention to affert in this work, that 
the legiflator ought to obey fervilely the ideas of the body which 
infiructs; | am perfuaded (as I have already ftated) that a man of 
penetration in the clofet, fuddenly placed at the helm of affairs, 
would greatly alter his fyftem; and would reft it upon founda- 
tions derived rather from experience than from reaionings con- 
tainedin books. He would not venture to rik the fortune of the 
fate on uncertain ideas; he would employ means more material 
and phytical, 

‘ I have eftablifhed then, I prefume, a conftant diftinétion be- 
tween the exercife of thought and the minifterial operation of it. 
Ihave thown that the man who can only think without acting, for 
want of local information muft neceffarily fall into error; that 
the man who confults not, who difdains the living opinions which 
furrourd him, who turns a deaf ear to admonitors, is incapable of 
doing good to a nation, and remains below the level of his age. 

‘ May thefe funétions, therefore, be united, and without clafhing 
together. May power and genivs embrace, and pardon mutually 
their pretenfions: inftead of injuring each other, may they afford 
teciprocal aid. May power inftruét genius am thofe points which 
ougit to be known, in order to remedy the errors that refult merely 
from an ignorance of certain faéts. Once at peace, thefe two attive 

tees ought to ad in concert, inftead of maintaining againft each 
ether an oppofition.’ 

Vol. 11. p. 28.—— M, —Commerce, fays Montefquieu, 

i. p. 2 anufactures » lay 9 
tone time deftroyed by conquerors, at another cra 


Monarchs, fhifts over the globe and flies wherever it is o 
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« The hiftory of commerce is that of the intercourfe of nation 
A happy and almoft general revolution has been effeGed Ot ihe 
furface of the earth, which is due alon. to commerce. 

* But foreign commerce often carries away ufeful articles, and 
even thofe which are the moft ufeful, in return for mere fuper- 
fluities. 

‘ Perhaps manufaftures have been too much vaunted and mult. 
plied. At Lyons, at Geneva, and in the neighbourhood of Neb. 
chatel in Switzerland, I have feen workthops filled with a degraded 
fet of men. Manufaétures merely tend to fteal and waite the time, 
the ftrength, the youth, and the exiftence of a multitude of a@ive 
poor. ‘Thefe workmen are perpetually contending with the indo 
Jent rapacity of their employer. The keennefs of the difpute for 
wages begets hatred. In the neighbourhood of Neachatel in Swit. 
zerland eipecially, I have lamented to fee manufaéturers entice men 
from the pure and fimple life of the country, where they conftantly 
dwelt with nature, to confine them within the walls of difmal 
prifons. 

‘ Cultivation is negle&ted for thefe manufafures, which enrich 
only a few families where the league of rapacity is eftablithed and 
maintained. Morals are ruined in thefe workfhops, where men forget 
their virtues, where they become unfeeling, harfh, and bad fathers, 
becaufe they have to ftruggle with the daftardly avarice of a fupe- 
rior. 
« Thus are the fields infenfibly deprived of the precious clafs of 
labourers, of that clafs virtuous by nature, becaufe it has no rela- 
tion but with the earth; and the foul is always endued with a mild 
difpofition, when the body, employed in the cheerful toils vai 
culture, breathes a wholefome air, and knows not oppreffion. What 
pure and innocent enjovments are the lot of the plough-boy com. 
pared with thofe of the Jad engaged in manafaéture? Behold the 
inhabitant of the country, he loves all around him, the 
the vinevards, the animals, the children; his little field 1s daily 
courted by his hands: the artivcer has a contraéted foul, he is am 
egorift, be does not marry, he hates his mafter, his prifomy bis 
bour. “The hufbandman is obliging, becaufe there neceflarily fi 
&fts between cultivators a reciprocity of fervices: the artificer 


< 


‘wmconnecied ; his difpofition is altered as much as his health. 


forfaking of 2 rural life fprecds vice in a diftri@, and all the traét 
in the vicinity of mannfacteres is infe&ted with bad fubjeds. 
appeal to experience: the principality of Neitchatel, am o thers, 
has loft its morals and the advantages of its fituation by the mas 
factures of sadian pauzes and waicbes: there a few avaricious ma 
Lave literally changed a free and worthy people into @ flavith ws- 
srincimled race of men.’ 

: Pp. 145.—* Great impulfion cf the human mind.—'T he epoch of 
revolutions isarrived. After ages of flavery and error, people hi 
felt the neceflity of acquiring knowledge; and reaion, cane 
agein’ thefe tyrants, combais in defence of human my 
promifes the earth triumphs 2s yet unknown. Perhaps se 
india, witnefng our afivity, will quickly fhare it, am refols 


lait to rife from their humiliating loth. Nothing is bey fagacty 
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fagacity; if it has hitherto failed, we cannot infer from thence 
that it will always fail. I admit the fuperb hopes of certain orators 
of the human race; and prefer them to thofe contraéted, difcoura- 
ging ideas which dwell in cold minds: J therefore believe that 
fates may be founded on the folid bafes of juftice and reafon. I 
can conceive this. A few clear laws are fafficient to heal every 
diforder; but unfortunately that fimplicity is not recurred to till 
after errors innumerable are exhaufted. | 

‘I delight to contemplate the progrefs of reafon in the world. 
A true cofmopolite enjoys all the bleffings that light upon his fellow- 
creatures; nothing is foreign to his heart, which dilates over the 
whole earth; he fancies him/elf affi‘ting in all the triumphs of 
patriotifm; he perceives the inquifition expiring under its extin- 
guifhed piles ; he views men of genius, the true friends of humanity, 
rivalling the fun that illumines the deferts of fpace. Has the im- 
provement of the human {pecies attained its utmoft limit? No. 
France, the depofitary of the facred fire, will continue to cherifh 
in its bofom the germes of talents and of genius. As Greece anci- 
ently gave laws to Italy, and Egypt to Greece; fo our legiflators, 
while they labour for the felicity of France, are the benefactors of 
all mankind; they vill renew in our fight, but with a livelier 
fplendour, the profperous days of Memphis, of Rome, and of 
Athens. 

‘ Yes, even the people yoked to the car of the fultans, muft 
foar above their prefent condition; they will fly from the miry 
paths of ignorance, and in fpite of barbarous policy, in fpite of 
habitual indolence, will ceafe to merit contempt. ‘The imperious 
cry of misfortune proclaims to them the neceflity of the arts and 
the influence of custivated genius; philofophy, accompanied with 
the engraver and the printer, is about to defcend from the Tanais 
to the Bofphorus ; it will open the gates of the feraglio, and the 
porch of the divan will refound in half a century with the oracles 
recorded in the declaration of the rights of men. 

“ On reading the hiltory and annals of ancient nations, we per- 
ceive with pain that many held a retrograde courfe. Under thofe 
famous porticos where Socrates and Plato enlightened the univerfe, 
the califs, the imans, the dervifhes, and the muphtis, thicken the 
mades of barbarity; the unfeeling ottoman tramples under foot 
the athes of Ariftides and of Solon; the trophies of human glory 
lie neglected in the midit of deferts; and the traveller, wandering 
among the ruins of Thebes, of Palmyra, and of Alexandria, can 
hardly difcover the traces of their ancient fplendour. But the in- 
conte art of printing will fuffer mea no longer to retrograde in 
aelr lieps, 

Ps 418.——° Funeral oration on the clergy of F rance.—Matter Clergy, 
Whofe obfequies we now perform, my deareft friends, was born in 
France in the middle of the fecond century, of indigent italian 
Parents. To vex him you had only to mention his primitive origin ; 
and he would bluth and foam with rage. The duty of mafter 

ergy was to teach religion in France by the praétice of the vir- 
‘es Which it enjoins; his power was confined to things /piritual ; 

Li 3 but, 
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but, as early as the third century, he entertained the ambition of 
extending his rights and his power over things temporal. 

© In the fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh centuries, matter 
al immenfe wealth, increafed his power, and obtained a great 
influence in affairs of ftate. Nothing was eafier; the people, 
crufhed beneath the load of various calamities, fought a refuge with 
him, and made rich donations to purchafe a remiffion of their fins, 
Mafter Clergy made it an article of faith, that valuable prefents 
oy church opened the gates of paradife and fhut the gaies of 

ell. 

* In the eighth century, mafter Clergy manifefted his difcontent 
again Charles Martel, who held the flothful kings of France under 
his tutelage: Charles had made free with fome of his poffeffions, 
and mafter Clergy, who was not fond of lofing his acquifitions, 
was prodigal of anathemas. At that time fome of the laity had 
the cure of parifhes, 

‘ In the ninth century, Charlemagne bitterly upbraided mafer 
Clergy with his paffion for worldly goods. What! faid he: you 
have renounced the pomp of the world, and yet you feck ever 
day to increafe your wealth by all forts of artifices; you promi 
paradife, you threaten hell, you employ the name of God, and 
that of certain faints, to ftrip the rich and the poor who have the 
fimplicity to fuffer themfelves to be over-reached; you {ee plainly, 
mafter Clergy, that you deprive the lawful heirs of their property 
if this continue, my fubjeéts will foon be ruined. My 
heart is wrung while it thus reproaches you, and | therefore hope 

ou will fet bounds to your immoderate ambition. ‘Thefe reproaches 

d the fame effect upon the mind of mafter Clergy as the replies 
which overturned his fophifms had upon the abbe Maury, The 
ariftocrates are very fenfible that they are in the wrong, Out they 
never mend. Mafter Clergy did the fame: he gave a loofe to his 
fruitlefs rage ; and foon afterwards, to revenge the fiern reprimand 
of Charlemagne, he revolted againft the rights of the crown, and 
againft the perfon of the fovereign. 

‘« Louis the debonnaire took it into his head to reform the man- 
ners of mafter Clergy, but mafter Clergy obliged him to wear the 
robe of penance, and found perfons to execute that infolent and 
ridiculous farce; he difpofed of the royal {ceptre, and praceeded 
to this excefs of audacity, becaufe Charles the bald had had the 
weaknefs to acknowledge his jurifdiction. 

« The voluptuous ignorance of mafter Clergy in the niath, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, was fuch that he could not fign his Mam 
or if he did, it was like the deceafed Chriftopher de Beaumont 
who was obliged to fpell his clerical mandates. An author, BO 
doubt a contemporary, pleafantly attacks this clerical y egrie 
Otius deditus erat (clerus) gule quam gloria. Otius ¢ olligebat 1 
guam libros; libentius Pik, ae Mariam quam Marcum, . legert 
in Salomene quam in Salemone, ‘han 0 

‘ Here is latin, my friends, more eafy to comprehend t "hee 
explain. Notwithftanding his ignorance, mafter Clergy pag 
to turn the eng of the people to his own profit; 


tions multiplied. There was at this time a thealag a arts 
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fupport: matter Clergy loved theological wars, becaufe he could 
then perplex at will the {malleft efforts of human reafon. This 
theological war gave birth to a feg called fercoronifts. 

‘ Matter Clergy, plump with good cheer, withed to tafte of the 
forbidden fruit. Complaiats were made againit his concubinage ; 
bat he replied trinmphantly that they might feek angels to govern 
the church. 

‘jn the twelfth century, mafter Clergy had fome difputes with 
the monks, who having in their turns acquired a flrong relith for 
the fruits of the peeple’s credulity, carried off from the bithops 
fome oblations of the living and of the dead. Mafter Clergy 
feared much Jeft thefe monks, already in poffeffion of the minds 
of devotces, fhould take it into their head to feize upon his ring 
and his crofer. 

‘It was inthis age that mafter Clergy was fuddenly captivated 
with martial glory: he fought, in the crufades, conquefts ftill more 
temporal than fpiritual. All thofe who flocked to the ftandard of 
the crofs obtained the full remiffion of their fins, and the fouls of 


the foldiers in the army beyond fea~who had the happinefs to — 


be killed, were inftantly admitted to the joys of paradife. Hiftory 
fpeaks little of the deeds and achievements of matter Clergy in 
thefe holy wars, but it reprefents him changing modes, and be- 
decked with precious ftones: he wore a fhoulder-belt, and hand> 
fome {purs ; and a cutlafs, ftudded with jewels, hung from his gilded 
girdle. Matter Clergy loved a little expenfive thow, and carried 
that difpofition to fuch lengths, that it was found neceffary to re- 
form his fables; he was not allowed to keep more than forty or 
fifty horfes; he was reftrained from hunting and hawking, efpeci- 
ally when on an epifcopal vifitation to his vicars. His vicars were 
probably richer than they‘are now with their portion congrme; for 
their portion congrue would hardly have been fufficient to furnifh 
mater Clergy with a light collation. ; ‘ 

‘ In the thirteenth century, mafter Cler felt his — begin 
todawn; he ftudied at the univerfity of Paris. Scholaftic theology, 
with its train of diftinétions and fubtleties, was then the mafter-piece 
of fcience; he wafted his intellects in difcuffions equally frivolous 
and laborious ; and he encircled himfelf with fantaftic ideas which 
he exchanged for others, eager to beftow a real body on all thefe 
impalpable beings. It was in the fame century that mafter Clergy 
eiblithed a tribunal of inquifition which roafted heretics alive, as 
vicums pleafing to the Divinity. 
‘In the fourteenth century, Philip the fair affembled the ftates- 
eneral of his kingdom; the third eftate was called now for the 
art time, and was much tickled by this honour, for it yet knew 
not that itfelf was the nation: this information it was afterwards to 
Teceive from philofophy and philofophers. In this affembly, matter 
Cler gy began to thuffle, and afterwards gave very equivocal figns of 
adhefion. In the fame century, he was excluded the parliament, 
and reduced to his fpiritual government alone, which greatly bum- 
bled his worldly side : . 

“ In the fifteenth century, mafter Clergy was guilty of a — 
frme; he had a great fhare in the death of the brave maid 
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Orleans, that martyr of her country who perithed by the mod cruel 
torments. About this time the di.putes beiween the nominalifs and 
the realifts engaged the attention Of mafler Clergy, and juitably 
to his r.pacious policy, he made that controverly an affair. of relj. 
gion and even of ftate. | 

*« At all times, ma“er Clergy had a ftrong attachment to fre and 
faggot; he more than once regaled himfeit with the fumes of twenty 
or thirty thoufand men burni for a theological argument. Excom. 
munication was alweys with him the prelude to the hike. 

‘ in the fixteenth century, a great diflenfion having arifen among 
the inconceivable retailers of indulgences, the diforders of mafier 
Clerey, his fcandalous pleatures, and his havghty domination, gave 
birth to the reforms of Luther and Calvin. iheie great fcourges 
of the injolence and rapacity of mafter Ciergy converted into current 


. 
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f{pecie the gold and fil er of the churches, burnt the archives, and 
uncloifiered the monks and nuns. But while mafer Clergy was 
fighting theologically, and had totally negiected morality in unin. 
telligible controveries, the cood Henry iv. tenderly cenfared him 
Mout his manner of inftruciing the people. Preach by your good 
examples, faid he; 'et the people be incited to geodnets by- your 
behaviour; I would with all my heart conform to the doctrines you 
preach, but furely you cannot think that lam ignorant of what 
you do. 

‘ In the feventcenth century, mafer Clergy, who had been 
intoierant during the four preceding cnes, and defirous of crowning 
his intolerance with the royal diadem. thought to firike a great 

olitical blow by adviling Louis xiv. to revoke the edi& of Nantes: 
- he was epregioully miftuken; he fowed againit the monarch, 
againft humieif, and again the national fplendor, the feeds of in- 
dignation, of revenge, and of patriotifm. In vain did he endeavour 
to bewilder the minds of men in the difputes of janfenifm ; im vain 
did he raife the confeffors of the king, ‘of the princes and princeiles, 
to preeminent importance; his coalition with fatrapifm was to be 
of-fhort duration. A century more and this Colofius,, inialung to 
human reaion, reduced to the rank of the loweft courtiers, was 
defined tu fail, becaufe his enormous opulence was not even apoio- 
gized for by -thofe virtues which the mo% ordinary policy would 
-have enjoined lim, tia g 

« In the eighteenth century, mafer Clergy was feized with anew 
fpecies of an bition; this was an inordinate defire for the admini- 
firation of public affairs. Matter Clergy withed to rule the fate. 
NMitred adminiftrators are bad adminifirators indeed. - ; 

* The opulence of matter Clergy, his inutility for inftrucrom, 
his degrading occupation in the palaces of our monarchs, the palpable 
contradiction between his duties and his conduét,. all fhowed 
this pompous perionage was a very ordinary mortal. ‘This 18 B 
too true, my dceareii brethren: a moral portrait, without the vi 
of the virtues, is always a wretched performance. Our worthy 
repreientatives obliged Clergy the Great to fwallow a draught, com 
pofed of mafculine and thundering eloquence, of urgent logics 
of true and chriftian principles. In vain did the abbés Sieyes, Maury, 
and_d’iymar endeavour to oppofe the falutary effeét 5’ es 
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quifite for his glory and his falvation that Clergy the Great fhould 
die: heisdead. A!l the family of Clergy the Great is overwhelmed 
with the deeneft furrow; his good mother the church of Rome is 
much offended at finding that her crofled and mitred fon has made 
his will in favour of tne nation. ‘Lhe nation has -only refumed her 
own concefions: thefe, when purified, will afford falaries to ufeful 
functionaries. A great leprofy 1s cleared away from the political 
body: healthier and more robuit, it will no longer be preyed upon 
by the princes ityled ecclesaftics ; and as the regeneration is complete, 
the altar of the God who was himielf poor and humbie wall atetaét 
a greater afluence of worfhippers: they will be more difpofed to 
receive the words ot the Gofpel. Clergy the Great is dead; thofe 
who fhed tears for him are few; and foon wall they join the nume- 
rous and found part of the kingdom, which exclaims; Long bas 
Clergy the Great ived; let him reft in peace.’ 

Befide the preceding extraéts, we may mention among the more 
curious articles contained in thefe volumes, ‘ An addrefs of agri- 
culture to the contituent national afiembly ;—a difcourfe againft 
the commerci-] tytem, under the title of, * certain modern doétors 
already ancient ,’—geography confidered in a political point of 
view ;—on loans ;—a dialogue between A. and B. on the hiftory 
of the church: but for thefe we muft refer our readers to the work. 

D. M. 





COLON ZATION. TRADE. 


Art. xxv. An E-ffay on Colonization, particularly applied to the 
Wefern Coafi of Africa, with fome free Thouzhts on Cultie 
vation and Commerce ; alfo brief Defcriptions of the Colonies als 
ready formed, or attempted, im Af) tca, including thofe of Sierra 
Leona aud Bulama. by ©. B. Waditrom. In two Parts. Le 
luftrated with a Nautical Map, (from Lat. 5° 30° to Lat. 14° 
N.) and other Plates. Part. 1. gto. 196 pages. Price 128 
in boards. Darton and Co. 1794. 


Ir is impofible to review the modern hiftory of colonization 
without obferving, that it has every where been marked with in- 
jutice and rapine. Every colonizing plan of modern ftates has 
been formed upon contra¢ted views of commercial and hnancial 
advantages; and it feems fcarcely ever to have entered into the 
contemplation of ftatefmen, that it might be poflible, to execute 
{chemes ot this kind upon the enlarged policy of giving the felf- 
ifinefs of individuals a direction favourable to the general good of 
mankind. Spain and Portugal have colonized, to poflets them- 
{elves of the mines of South America; the dutch, to obtain the 
exclufive pofletlion of the {pices of the eat, that they might dif- 
tribute ¢hem through the reit of Europe at their own price. 
Great Britain, France, and feveral other nations have eitablithed 
Colonies, to furnith themfelves with materials of labour, and pro- 
vie confumption for their manufactures, and thus increafe their 
dameitic wealth. But where is the nation, which has formed 
diftant colonies for the purpofe of extending the benefit of civie 
lization, and enlarging the fhare of human felicity ? The 
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The enlightened and humane Mr. Wadftrom, a native of Sweden 
appears to have written the ingenious work now before us, for the 
benevolent purpofe of correcting and enlarging the ideas of 
mankind on the important fubjeét of colonization. His remarks 
are the more deferving of attention, as they are not the mere 
produce of {peculative philofophy, brooding in the clofet over 
u’s own novel, and perhaps impratticable conceptions, but 
the matured fruit of a¢tual obfervations made in a voyage to the 
weitern coaftof Africa. Mr. W., in the year 1787, undertook 
this voyage under the patronage of the late intelligent king of 
Sweden, and in the company of Dr. Sparrman, known to the 
public by his voyages to the Cape of Good Hope, and captain 
Arrhenius, an able mineralogift. The chiet objetis of his inquiry 
and obfervation in Africa were the character of the natives; the 
evils they fuffer in confequence of the flave trade; the produce 
of the country ; and, above all, bow far it feemed capable of im- 
provement, and of colonization. On returning to Europe in 17838, 
be vilited London, and with Dr. Sparrman was interrogated by 
the privy council on the queftion, whether the natives might be 
induced to the free cultivation of the fugar cane, cotton, indigo, 
&c. by europeans on the coaft: on which occafion he gave it a¢ 
his opinion, that this might be effectually done by means of a coe 
lony of europeans fettled in that country. In 1789, Mr. W. 
publithed a {mall traét entitled, Obfervations on the Slave Trade 
in a voyage to the coatt of Africa. In that publication he proved 
himfelf a zealous friend to the africans, and to the ata caufe 
of humanity; and he writes the prefent work on the fame phi- 
lanthropic principles, with a view to prove, that the colomiza- 


tion of Africa is not only practicable, but in a commercial view © 


highly prudent and advifeable. The work has not only the 
merit of the moft laudable defign, that of extending the civilization 
ef mankind, but is entitled to the attention of the public, on 
account of the great variety of intereiling information, and ufe- 
ful remarks, which it contains, : 
The eflay opens with a view of the obftructions, which lie in 
the way of colonization, particularly in Africa, from the intro 
duction of the flave trade, which has for ages kept a great part 
of Africa in a ftate of barbarifm, and which at prefent induces 
many perfons to oppofe the generous plan of the Sierra Leona 
company. In order to determine how far the plan of colonizing 
Africa is practicable or defirable, Mr. W. in che firit place en- 
deavours to afcertain the true charaéer and difpofition of the 
africans. Opinions upon this fubject have been various, and 
contradictory. The particulars which this writer relates con- 
cerning them from actual obfervation, m2y contribute tow 
the decifion of the quellion. His account is as follows. 
_P.1Q—* Their underftandings have not been nearly fo much cule 
tivated as thofe of the europeans ; but their paffions, both defenfive 
and focial, are much ftronger. No people are more fenfible of difte- 
fect, contempt, or injury, or more prompt and violent in refenting 
them. ‘They are alfo apt to retain a fenfe of injury, till they 
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fytisfattion, or gratify revenge. In this they refemble other imper- 
feétly civilized tribes, and even the more refined europeans, in whom 
thar benevolent religion, which teaches forgivenefs of enemies, has not 
yet produced it’s full effect. For was not fatistaction to offended 
honour; that is, was not a certain mode of revenge a a 
art of the fyftem of chivalry? And do not our modern duelitts, the 
lite fueceflors of the ancient knights, ftill cherifh a principle which 
they will not allow to be called revenge; but for which fober people 
cannot find a better name? Revenge caufes wars in Africa: and are 
there no fymptoms of its producing wars in Europe? But african wars 
are never protraéted, with cold-blooded perfeverance, to the length of 
the fiege of Troy; nor is peaceever negeciated with a view to future 
wars. Theafricans have no particular tortures in referve for their 
prifoners, like the north american indians; nor do they ever devour 
them, like the natives of New Zealand. 

‘ But if they be charged with hatred to their enemies, kindnefs 
totheir friends ought, in candour, to be ftated to their credit; and 
their hofpitality to unprotected ftrangers is liberal, difinterefted, and 
free from oftentation; as 1 myfelf and many others have experienced. 
Their kindnefs, and refpeétful attention to white perfons, with whofe 
charatters they are fatished, arifes to a degree of partiality which, all 
things confidered, is perfeétly furprifing. Perfons of this defcription 
may, and often do, refide among them in-perfect fecurity, receiving 
the beft poffible proofs of their good will, namely the moft preffing fo- 
lictations to fettle among them. This partiality to well difpofed eu- 
roptans extends alfo to their drefs, manners, and commodities; in 
fhort, to every thing that is european—a difpofition which might long 
azo have been improved to the beft purpofes. ° 

‘ On thofe parts of the coaft and country, where the flave-trade pre- 
vails, the inhabitants are fhy and referved, as _ well they may! and on 
all oceafions go armed, left they fhould be way-laid and carried off. 

‘ Jn maternal, filial, and fraternal affection, I fcrupl not to pro- 
nounce them fuperiour to any europeans I ever was among ; but, as 
they practice polygamy, their paternal and conjugal affections may be 
fuppoled lefs ardent. 

‘ As many of them have not fufficient employment either for their - 
heads or their hands, they are apt to relieve litleftnefs by intoxication, 
when they can procure the means. So very fuccefsful, indeed, have : 
the european flave-dealers been, in exciting in them a thirft for fpirits, 
that it is now become one of the principal piilars of their trade ; for the 
chiets, intoxicated by the liquor with which they are purpofely bribed 
by the whites, often make bargains and give orders fatal to their fub- 
jects, and which, when fober, they would gladly retract. A defire for 
fpirituous liquors, however, is the failing of all uncivilized people. In 
Particular, it has greatly thinned foune american tribes, and almoft 
enuhilated others. 

‘ Their notions and prattices refpeéting property are not more ine 
ane or irregular Wi thofe of me as in the fame ftage of fo- 
ri ; as isevident from the general conduct of fuch of them as are 
le pnnected with this deftruétive commerce. But thofe who are, may — 

‘txpected to be tainted with it’s concomitant vices. As the whites 
Prattice every fraud upon them, in the quantity and quality on 
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goods delivered, and in trepanning their perfons, the blacks cannot 
carry on this trade, on equal terms, without reforting to fimilar 
practices. As to the intuilice, cruelty and.rapine which, at the infti. 
gation of the whites, they practice on one another, they are not more 
difgraceful than the we! known trades of crimps and kidnappers, and 
preis-gangs, carried on, without forcign inftiyation, in feveral euro. 
pean countries, and even protected, or connived at, by their gover 
ments. At the wort, thefe practices are not fo difyraceful to uncivil- 
ized men asto their civilized european initigators. Menzel gives @ 
horrid detail of the operations of the Zeelverkoopers, (foul-mongers) 
of Holland, whofe infamous trade it is to trepan men for their Eafh In. 
dia fettlements. By fuch means, the author afirms, that the popula. 
tron of the peftiferous city of Batavia is kept from total extinction, 

Pp. 14.—* The oppofers of the colonization of Africz would have 
at believed, that the natives are incurably flupid and indolent: bat I 
have in my poileffion the means of proving the contrary ; for, on a quef- 
tion put to me in acommittce of the britifh houfe of commons, I of. 
fered to produce fpecimens ot their manufactures in iron, gold, fille. 
gree work, leather, cotton, matting and bafket-work, fome of which 
equal any articles of the kind fabricated in Europe, and evinee that, 
wath proper encouragement, they would make excellent workmen, 
All men are idle till incited to induftry by their nataral or artificial 
wants. Their foil eafily fupplies their natural neceffities, and the whites 
have never tried to excite in them any innocent artificial wants ; nor in- 
deed any other wants than thofe of brandy, baubles, trade-guns, powder 
and ball, to intoxicate or amufe their chiefs, and to afford them the 
means of Jaying wafte their country. 

* Even the leaft improved tribes make their own fifhing 
tackle, canoes and implements of agriculture. | forgot to mention fale 
and foap, and dying among the manufactures of thofe I vifited, and 
who are by no means exempted from the evils of the flave-trade. If, 
even while that traflic difturbs their peace, and endangers their perfons, 
they have made fuch a progrefs, what may we not expect if thar griev- 
ous obftacle were removed, and their ingenuity directed into a proper 
channel? 

« The flave trade difturbs their agriculture ftill more than their 
manufactures; for men will not be fond of planting who have 
not a moral certainty of reaping. Yet, even without enjoying that 
certainty, they raife grain, fruits, and roots, not only fufficient for 
their own confumption, but even to fepply the demands of the earo- 
pean fhipping, often to a confiderable extent. In fome iflands and 
parts of the coaft, where there is no flave-trade, they have made great 
progreis in agriculture. At the ifland of Fernando Po, in particular, 
they have fuch quantities of provifions, as to fpare a fufficiency for all 
the fhipping at Calabar, Del Rey, and Camerones. In fome places, 
they bring their produce to the coait on their heads, and return home 
loaded with evropean goods. Orxhers go in armed bodies even a 
month’s journey inland, with articles for trade. In fome places, they 
wood and water the fhips, and hire themfelves to eutopeans to work for, 
low wages, both in boats and on fhore. Ja fhort, their induftry 1s in 
general proportioned to their comparative civilization, to their ae 
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wants, to the demand for their labour, and. above all, to their total of 
wrtial exemption from the flave-trade™. al 

« Refined nations form fyftems, and rife to generals : unpolifhed tribes 
dwell on detail, and trifle in particulars. The africans are unacquainted 
with the dexterity and difpatch arifing from the divifion of labour, and 
with the numerous advantages of combined exertioas fyftematically 
conduéted, Except in works which, without united efforts, cannot 
be performed at all, they do every thing in a folitary defultory man- 
ner. Each individual or family, like the peafants in fome parts of Ea- 
rope, fpins, weaves, fews, hunts, fithes, aid makes bafkets, fifhing- 
tackle and implements of agriculture ; fo that confidering the number of 
trades they exercife, their imperfect tools, and their {till more imperfect 
knowledge of machinery, the neatnefs of fome of their works is feally 


furprifing. 
¢ Of their labour in concert, I fhall give one example, of which E 
have been a fpeétator. ‘The trees on the coaft I vifited, being generally 
bent in their growth by the fea-breeze, and wanting folidity, are anit 
for canoes. A tree of the proper dimenfions is theretore chofen, per- 
haps fourteen or fifteen miles up the country, which being cut into the 
requifite length, but not hollowed, left it fhould be rent by accident, 
or by the heat of the fun, the people of the neareft village draw it to 
the neat, and thus fuccefiively. from village to village till it reach the 
coat, where it is formed into a‘canee. For this fevere labour the 
villagers look for noether reward than a feaft and merry-making, which 
they enjoy in the true Ayle of rural fimplicity. 

‘ The fame happy mixture of united labour and feftivity takes place 
at building their houfes; alfo in cultivating, planting or fowing their 
fields, belonging to the fame village, and in reaping the crop, which is 
confidered as the common property of the inhabitants. Such a prac- 
tice: in Europe would generate endlefs difputes ; but among this fimple 
propic, is the beti bond of good neighbourhood. Such indeed is the 
amiable fimplicity of manners which reigns in the villages remote from 
the flave-trade, that european vifitors are ready to imagine themfelves 
carried intoa new world, governed by the pured maxims of patti- 
arcnal mnocence.’ 

_ The duty of civilized focieties towards thofe which are uncivilized 
the author compares to that of parents to thetr children, and this he ex- 
plains to coniift in employing the enlightened underftandings of the for- 
mer to reg ulate the affections of the latter, in order to form them to 
ey habits of civilized life. ‘The europeans, it is remarked, have 
hitherto addrefled themfelves chiefly to the evil affections of the african 
Princes, and have fucceeded to admiration in exciting among them a 
defire for gunpowder, and brandy. Inftead of raifing in their kings 
foch pernici ES defires, it is propofed to ftimulate the people to in- 
Guitry, by introducing among them that relifh for the comforts of civil- 
ized life, which excites men ty aétion without enervating them, and 
Which would of courfe lead to the improvement of their minds. In 
Order to accomplifh this defign, the author recommends the forming of 


@gricultural colonies on the coaft. 


* * See the evidence of fir George Young, captain Dalrymple, cap- 
fain Wilfon, captain Hall, Mr, bilifon, &c. in minytes of evidence 
before the houfe of commons,’ ‘ 
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P. 23.—* Let us kindly mix with the inhabitants, and affift them 
in cultivating their fertile foil, with the view of inviting them to 
participate with us in it’s inexhauflible flores, and in the CONCO. 
mitant bleffiings of improving reafon and progreifive civilization 
Let us give them a manly and generous education, which will 
make them feel the nobility of their origin, and flew them of what 
great things they are capable—an education which will teach them 
no longer to fuffer themfelves to be dragged, or to con{pire to 
drag others, from their fimple, but improveable and beloved {o- 
cieties—which will teach them to avenge themfelves on the blind 
and fordid men who purchafe them, only by becoming more ufeful 
to them as freemen, than ever they have been, or can be, as flaves, 
Thus, on the wreck of tyranny, let us build alears to humanity, 
and prove to the negroes that the europeans, become juk from 
found policy, and generous from a fenfe of their true interefs, 
are at lait Gifpofed to make fome atonement for the irreparable 
mifchiefs their perverted fyftem of commerce has occafioned in 
Africa. 

‘ On principles nearly approaching to thefe, a colony has al- 
ready been formed at Sierra Leona, and another attempted at the 
ifland of Bulama.’ 

To enable the adventurer to judge of the benefits to be expected 
from fuch eltablifhments, the author gives a particular account 
of the climate, foil, and water, and of the animal, vegetable and 
mineral productions of the jweftern part of the coaft. From the 
head of water, we fhall copy Mr. Leeds ufeful receipt for 
rendering putrid water fit to drink. 

Pp. 30.<—*Six ounces of charcoal powder, thrown into five gallons 
of putrid river water and agitated, are fufficient to render it whole- 
fome and drinkable ; but the procefs is rendered ftill more effica- 
cious, if to one drachm ef charcoal be added two drops of ftrong 
vitriolic acid, which is fufficient to make four ounces of perfectly 
foul water, {weet and clear, on being ftrained through a linen jelly 
bag containing charcoal powder.’ ; 

Befide the natural productions commonly at prefent imported 
into Europe from the coaft of Africa, Mr. W. fates, that many 
valuable articles are indigenous to that continent, which have 
hitherto been brought at a great expenfe from the Eaft and Wett 
Indies; among which he particularly mentions pepper of the fame 
quality with that brought from the Eaft, being fo good, that the 
englith Eaft India company objected to it’s importation. Under the 
head of vegetable productions are enumerated millet, maize, po 
tatoes, yams, various whelefome and delicious fruits ; rice of two 
kinds, one of which is faid to be preferable, as an article of foo 
to any other kind of grain; the wild fugar cane; feveral {pecies 
of cotton ; indigo, fuperiour to any imported from Carolina or ¢ 
Weit Indies ; gums, dyeing articles, and timber. : 

Mr. W. makes fome obfervations on the means of proferving 
health in thisclimate. Heafferts, that, if the country were clea 
it would be as healthful as the moft falubrious Welt India iflands. 
The extraordinary mortality, which takes place among the ¢ute 
peans who vilit this coaft, he imputes to their greedinefs of < 
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and their confequent inattention to the obvious means of guarding 
geainit difeafes. Particular direétions are added for the conftruc- 
ton of houfes, and the regulation of diet, drefs, and employment ; 
with other precautions for the prefervation of health. On this 
fubject, if the author do not write with profeffional precifion, Ins 
remarks, being the refult of obfervation, may be very ufeful. 

After fome general obfervations on colonization, which might 
perhaps more properly have been introduced at the beginning of 
the work; and on the nature of commerce, in which the author 
warmly condemns all commerce of fpeculatton and monopoly, 
aptly comparing it to a refervoir, which confines the waters tll 
the fields are parched, and at lat diftributes them yt non 4, 
he proceeds to lay down rules concerning the choice of coloniits, 
the encouragement which fhould be given them, and the method 
of employing them. ‘The ufe of the plough in cultivating the 
fugar cane and other tropical articles is ftrongly recommended, 
fim the fuccefs with which it is employed for this purpofe in the 
Eait Indies. Hints are next offered on the effentials of colonial go- 
vernment, under the feveral heads of education, religion, employ- 
ments, contracts and laws, health, cultivation, manufatture, come 
merce, defence, and finance: thefe appear to have been the refult 
of diligent attention, found judgment, and a liberal {pirit. 

To thefe are annexed the f{pecific propofitions, which the author 
laid before the fubfcribers to the Bulama affociation, at their 
meeting of the 29th of april, 1794. The remainder of this volume 
isa fhort hittory of thofe modern european colonics, which have 
already been eftablifhed, or attempted in Africa on the principles 
ofcommerce. This part of the work is a concife and judicreus 
compilation from former publications. 

In the fecond part, the reader may expect a particular account 
of the colonies now forming on the coait by the britifh and the 
danes, on the principles of humanity ; together with other papers 
and documents illuftrative of the work.. O. Se 
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Ar T. XXVI. Henry . nm four Volumes. By the Author of Arun- 
del. Svo, Price-12s. fewed.» About 1200 pages. Dilly. 
1795+ . 

Bet WEEN novel-writing and comedy there is a near alliance ; 
borh being founded on human life and manners, and one principal 
merit of both confifling in an accurate delineation of charaers. 
It is not therefore furprifing, that the writer, who excels in one 
Ot thefe fpecies of compofition, fhould alfo excel in the other. 
Mr. Cumberland has long held a place of confiderable diftinction 
‘Mong our writers for the ftage; and his corre and claffical 
Cramas hare contributed in no fmall degree towards checking 
that tafe for low buffoonery, which has of late years met with too 
much encouragement. As a novel writer, allo, he has, in his 
ory of Arundel, already made a very fuccefsful difplay of his 
‘ventive talents. But we are now to announce a work, ackoow- 
lecged 
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ledged to be the production of his pen, which, if we mittake not, 
will raife his literary reputation higher than any of his tormer 
picces. It is not the im; ertect abortion either of vanity or indie 


gence; but the mature production of ingenuity, tatte, and exe 


perience. The author, who is now a veteran in literature, aflures 
the public, that thefe volumes have been carctully and deliberatel 
written, and that fome years have pafled ince the firft hand was 
put to them, during which no diligence has been {pared to make 
them, both in ftyle and matter, worthy of-the pubkc attention 
. It may perhaps ferve to guide our reader’s expectation contied 
ing this work, if we, in the firft place, flate to them, with the 
help of the writer’s own pen, its negative charaéer. Our 
novelift does not weave his fable as the turks do carpets, without 
counterfeiting the likenefs of any thing in earth, fea, or air; he 
does not produce beings out of nature, fuch as no fober author 
ever dreamt of, or torce into nature fuch as.no well bred 
reader ever met with. He does not follow the example of thofe 
rhodomontade writers, who run wild into woods and foreits in 
fearch of caves and uninhabited caftles, where, forgetting every 
law of nature, and even every feature of the human countenance, 
they paint men and women fuch as never were in exiilence, and 
then, amidft the fhades of night and horror, rattle their chains, 
and conjure up their gho's. Not being ambitious to create 
montiers or defcribe prodigies, he neither. paints the high flown 
paflion of the gothic knights of the old romance, nor attempts 
to delineate his hero as a perfect chara&tcr. He does not ever 


defcribe the perfon of his heroine, or gratify his reader’s curio . 


firy fo far, as to acquaint him with the colour of her eyes or 
hair. Through four pretty long volumes the reader is never 
held in breathlefs fufpenfe by the artful entanglement of compl 
cated incidents, or permitted to flep out of the direct road tor 
digreflive entertainment, or amufed with elaborate icenery, 
elegant quotations, or pretty feraps of poetry.—If the reader be 
difpofed to afk how all thefe uxpardonable defects ave fupplied, we 
anfwer in one word, by exhibiting real men and women, ‘and 
defcribing real life and manners. Within a {mall circuit of rural 
feenery, Mr. C. has brought together a group of charatters, 
diverfified by rank and protetfion, and contraited im habits and 
manners, and relates concerning them a tale equally remote from 
infipidity and improbability. Through the whole the reader 15 
amufed with an eafy fucceffion of natural incidents, and interefie 
with a lively reprefentation of natural characters ; and, at the 
clofe, his fenfe of moral juftice is fatisfied, and he 1s delig bred Fe 
find uncommon but not fupernatural merit completely rewarded 
Henry, the hero of the tale, poffeffes a delicacy of honour, 4 
firmnefs of virtue, and a generolity of fentiment, above the - 3 
nary itandard; yet no demands are made upon him, which . 
cannot reafonably fulfil; or is he brought into any traits, from 
which virtue, by her native energy,. may not expricate 98d 
with eafe. He makes no facrifice for public fame, Bo el 
tic difplay of affeéted apathy. His lot is humble ; his feel 
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patural; and h’8 virtues invincible, becaufe fincete. The hee 
roine is thus characterifed by the author: 

Vol. it, ¢. 102.—* Let it fuffice for me to fay, upon the faith 
of an hiflorian, that my hetoine was all the moft doating lover, 
when dreatning of his iniftrefs, fancies her to be, and fomething 
mote than the felf-admiring Seaury beholds, wher the admires 
hetfelf in the glats; Yet in many things fhe fell fhort of fome, 
whom I have heatd extolled above the miodefty of praife: her 
eves could not exprefs what theii’sexcelin ; when they fparkled, 
it was with benevolence ; wher they languifhed it was with pity ; 
they wére hort repulfive encugh to look a riodeft man out of 
countenance, nor attraétive ehough to infpire an impudent man 
with hope; good nature dimpled round her lips; that encafed 
two rows of pureft pearls, but feorh never pduted in the one, and 
the grin of tolly never was put on to diiclofe the other: her 
voice was tneloay that keprc the middlt tones, for it could neither 
foulid the pitch of an affected ftream, nor grumble in the bafe 
note of a fullen mutmut: her motions were the expreflive marks 
that charactered her mind ; coinpofed and temperate, rage never 
aritated them; pride Htevet diftorted them; light and elaftic when 
the huttened to the fuecour of the wretched, fhe neither aped the 
languor of firktinefs, nor the mincing flep of affectation: flte 
danced gracetully, but not like a profeffdr ; lovéd mufic, but was 
ho performer ; had an eye for nature, but never libelled a fingle 
eature of it by pen or pencil: fhe had read fufficiently for hér 
years, and profitably for her ihftruction ; fhe could exprefs her 
thoughts in {peaking or itt writing elegantly, and without emni- 
barraffineht : but the poffeit in its pertection, the ftill happier gift 
stient ear whilft others were fpeaking, and of a polite ate 
ers to what they fpoke. Being the only child of her parents, 
the little bickerings of brothers and fitters never irritated her 
temper, nor did the triumphs of her rival éver fan one {park of 
envy in her breatt{ educated entirely by an excellent mother, fhe 
had no communication with governefles and fetvarits; nor any 
frendfhips with caballing miff™s. That fhe was deceived in fup- 
poling her heart fo pre-occupied by filial affection, as to be un- 
aflailable by love, thefe fheets have fufficiently evinced; but 
wher fhe found herfelf furprized into a tender attachment, and 
fully utiderftood the therits of the perfon who ihfpired it, fhe 
{corned to thafque herfelf in falfé appearances, played off no vain 
coq vethies toteaze atid tantalize her lover by affected fcruples and 
Counrerfeired tears, but with a candour, that refulted from her 
Purity of thought, gave himeto know the intereft he had gained, 
juttiy conceiving artifice need not be ufed to fmother a cone 
feilion; which honour dictated, and delicacy might avow.’ 

Phe ret of the charactéts are fuch as might be expected from 
pe suthor who has lived among men, and writes from the crowd 
“ther than the clofer.—The getietal effect of the exhibition is 
fuch as to leave the reader's mind in a ftate of cheerful good hu- 
our; with impreflions not on the whole unfavourable to human 
eres If the reader be fhocked with religious hypocrify, coupled 
“th erofs fenfuality, in Jemima Cawdle, and offended by the un- 
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$14 NOVELS, 


principled felfifinefs of Dr. Claypole, the secount is overis 
lanced in favour of piety in the guilelefs fimplicity of the honed 
enthufiatt Ezekiel. If love appear difgutting in Fanny Clay. 
pole, it’s honotrs are redeemed in the fimple afleétion of Sufan 
May, and the refined attachment of the clegant I{abella. Of the 
former, however, we mutt remark, that her frailty, efpecially 
juft before her marriage, is carried fomewhat too far. If vice 
appear cdious in the villain Blachtord, and contemptible in the 
crue! coward lord Crowbery ; virtue is difplayed with ftately for. 
mality in fir Roger Manitock, with mild and patient dignity in 
lady Crowbery, with captivating charms in Ifabella, and with 
fteady confiftency and manly vigour in Henry. In fhort, as a 
lively picture of manners, and an intercfting reprefentation of 
familiar lite, which is written im an eafy flowing ityle, without 
any affected novelty in phrafe or arrangement, and in which, 
though natural paflions are defcribed without a fqueamifh regard 
to falfe delicacy, the general tendency and effect is ftrongly to im- 
prefs the mind of the reader with the love of virtue, this novel 
may be pronounced a mafter-picce. From a work of this kind it 
is difficult to make any extract, which fhall not lofe much of it’s 
effect by being detached from the ftory. We muft, however, at- 
tempt to give our readers a fpecimen of the humour of the 
preacher Ezekiel Daw, by copying the following chapter. 

Vol. il, Pe S3—* 4 figurative Siyle is apt to puxzle a plain under 


fandin . 


« When Henry returned tothe cottage, he found Ezekiel fitting 
with old Weevil, the miller, who had come to report the conva- 
lefcence of his fon; and as he really bore a grateful mind towards 
our hero, it was with great pleafure he congratulated him on the 
happy change in his fortune and appearance: he then began to 
found forth the praifes of lady Crowbery for her charities; and 
when he had run on in this itrain for fome time, fréquently ap- 
pealing to Henry, who made no reply,, he looked at him with a 
degree ot furprize, and faid,—‘* How is this,. friend Henry? 
You fay nothing all this while.”—Our hero now anfwered, that 
if he was filent on the fubject, it was not from.want of gratitude, 
but becaufe he knew that lady did not with her good:deeds to be 
talked of — Heyday!’ cried Weevil, what is the value of a 
good deed if the world does not know it? For my part,. if I doa 
man a kind turn, lam the firft to let him hear of .it; for where 
would be the pleafure of doing it elfe ; and how can I expect a 
return of the fame kindnefs, if I don’t let him know from whence 
it came ?’’—Then turning to Ezekiel, who did not feem to relith 
his notions, and had exhibited certain tokens that they would not 
pais unguely med, he demanded of him, with an air of raillery, 
rt he preached fuch fort of charity as that lady was fuppofed to 
practiic : 

* Ezekiel rofe from his feat, and drawing himfelf up ito 3 
erect pofiure, as his cuitom was when he debated any interefting 
point-—** neighbour Weevil,” he cried, ** you demand of meas a 
preacher, it I recommend to my flock fuch fort of charity as this 
cood lady practiteth; and I demand of thee as a chriftiaa, if thy 
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for hath never taught thee that good leffon, ** let not thy left 


p: a 
hand know what thy right hand doeth ?” 


‘© |] hope L know that without his, telling, a quoth the .miller, 
« for furely no man would put his hand into his neighbour’s fack, 
and be fool enoug h to blazon his own fhame; I think he would 
he but a filly fellow, who did not keep his own counfel in fuch a 


fe; but that any one fhould be afhamed of giving away their 
ms, and take no eredit for what they beftow, feems to me an 


unaccountable sae F bufinets ; for why fhould I lay out my 
money and get no thir os for it?”’ 

“ And is it n thin ns cried the preacher, elevating his Voice, 
and rifing on his inieps, ** to purchafe that divine fenfation, 
which { ria rs within the human breaft when we relieve the fuf- 
ferings Ol . fel llow creature ? Is the felf- approving te{timony of a 


good conicie nce nothing worth, unlefs echoed back upon | thee by 
the applaufes of the world? The eye of the Almighty is upon 
the deeds of men, whether they be good or evil; nay, more 
than that, it penctrates to the heart, and difcerns the ‘niotives and 
fecret fprings which govern it. Is it not enough for men to 
kn ww, that he; who feeth in fecret, will reward us openly? I 
Lope, friend Weevil, thou art not a man of that pharifaical kid- 
ney, as loveth greetings in the market-place, and delighteth to 
blow a trumpet ‘before thee.” 
“ [blow a trumpet!” replied the miller, fomewhat angrily ¢ 
‘I don’t know what you mean by fufpecting me of fuch mounte- 
ok tricks ; andas for greetings in the market-place, whether I 
love ’em or not is no matter; but I have plenty of them without 
aking tor, for 1 don’t go there without my money ; they are glad 
eno ugh to greet me, friend Zekiel, for lam a fair trader, do you 
iec, and neithcr blow trumpet or hdrn to call cuftomers about me, 
fad brie ¢crifttomy mills no, no, if they like my dealings they 
are welcome; if not; let ’em go elfewhere. If the mill were 
t 11 bl lew a tr uinpet, it wou’d ftand fill to everlafting 
I can’t fay fo much for you, doctor, in your way 
ot trade ; you may be faid to blow a trumpet, methinks, when 
jouare perch’d up in atree, hooting and howling and preaching 
end of the world to a parcel of poor fear’ d wretches, that 
dings Oy hrouch fright, to hang themfelves upon the branches 
of it: this 1 call blowing a trumpet, mafter Zekiel,’’ added he, 
lack a ti umpet it is, that with my good will fhall never 
nefe ears whillt they are fixt to my head.” 
* Be it fo, feorner, be it fo,”? replied the preacher: “if thy 
art be harden’d even to the corifittehcy of one of thine own 
mil-tlones, whofe misfortune is it but thine own? Pharaoh’s 
heart was alfo in like cafe, he was harden’d againit the warnings 
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®' the meck man Mofes, and what was his fate ? Whelm’d in the 
ted fea, fwallow’d UP, . drown’d, gaffer Weevil, drown’d I fay, 
#theu perchance may’ft be fox: a judgment, in thine own mill- 


which, God forbid! for I would rather with thee to live 
mas (oO repent: nay, hath not a judgment tallen upon thee al- 
a terrible judgment, from which thou art newly efcap’d ? 
tthou ne : obey the warning, as holy. David oBey’d, when 
Mm 2 the, 
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the I.ord finote the fon of Baththeba for his fins ? Will nothise 
awaken thee but the lafttrump, thou deaf adder ?” : 

* Here Ezekie] Daw turned his eyes towards the piace, that had 
lately been occupied by the perfon of Wereil, and difcovered 
nothing there within his ken, fave an old elbow chair, literally 
as void of edification’ as the deat adder; miller Weevil harine 
neither carried that away with him, nor one fingle word of in. 
Rruétion from the late expoflulatery harangue. “TT proreft,” 
quoth Ezekiel, as he looked about for Weetil, the man hath 
difappear’d, and the chair of the fcorner is \eft empty: good 
hope,” addec he, fitting down in it at the fame time, “ T fhall 
not offend agcinft the pfalmift’s precept by placing myfelf in his 
flead.”’ 

¢* No fear of that,’’ faid Henry, “ the wortls are not to be 
taken in their literal fenfe’”—** Humph !” replied the preacher, 
«© don’t be too fote of that, young man; it is early day for fuch 
as thou ait to ict up for an expounder of holy writ.”— 1 beg 
pardon,” anfwered the youth; ‘it I had been aware there could 
have been two opitions in the cafe, | fliould have held back my 
own tll T heard what vour’s was.’—** All is well,”’ rejoined the 
other, ** I do not reprove thee, child, but for thy good; I 
fhould warn thee againtt the example of that frowatd man, who 
hath newly departed in his error, and faddenly difappeared, 
whilfl tity eye was not upen him :”’—A ¢circumttance, that could 
hardly have happened to anv other perfoa than Ezekiel, whofe 
eye, like the poct’s, had been rolling in fo fine a phrenfy, that 
the miller and every other perfon about him might have walked 
out of company at that moment without his feeing them. 

‘ The cood “than, who, as we have before obferved, was only 
patient upon principle, had not been a little nettled at the retort 
of the trumpet, which being a martial initrument, had founded 

note in his eat, that had fumewhat roufed the natural ardour 
ot his fpirit; a hint, which we think fit to give to the fagacious 
reader, who might elfe conctive there was hardly caufe fufficient 
for the vivacity of his reproof to our young hero, whofe nature 
certainly was not prone to give offence, rior wanting in humility 3 
itl stout of which we take leave to add, that he quietly fubmitted 
toa long lecture front doctor Daw upon that very virtue, of which 
it was plain he had a niuch greater fhare by nature than his 
teacher.’ Tae 

The novel is divided into twelve books, to each of which 1 
rrefixed an entertaining chapter of obfervations in the manner 
Ficldiny. F D.M. 
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euotes fir Thomas Brown, aad the Sylva Sylvarum of lord Bacon, 
to fhow, that the fatty matter, difcovered in fuch quantities in the 
Cimetitre des Innacens at Paris*, had been long ago noticed, ‘The former 
mentions it’s having been fond in the earth; and the Jatter aflerts, that 
almoft all deth may be converted into a fatty fubftance, by cutting it 
in pieces, putting them into a glafs clofed with parchment, and leaving 
this glafs fix or feven hours in boiling water, Mr. G. does not fay, 
chat lie tried this experiment, which, though indeed unpromifing, dt- 
ferves neverthelefs to be put to the teft, He has, however, made the 
fylloving re fearches. 

a). In the cavity wherein the bodies are depofited at Oxford, after 
the a mical leéturer has done with them, a cenfiderable portion of 
the fiefh was changed into the white matter. It is to be remarked, 
that a fiaall itream of wate runs throygh this receptacle, Mr. G. pro- 
cured at leait y2 pounds of a fubitange equal, as be favs, in every 
refpect to fpermaceti, Buyt he does not mention what trials he made 
to afcertain this yefemblance between the two fubftances. (b). He 
confined fome pieces of lean beef in a box full of holes floating in a 
river. Ie gradually grew whiter and whiter, and in about a month 
was changed into the fatty matter. He igfers trom fome trials, that 
tunning water is preferable to ftagnant water for this purpofe. 
(c), Various experiments were tried to deprive this matter of it’s offen- 
five {mell. Nitrous acid took away the fetor, and gave it a waxy 
fmell, at the fame time that it became yellow ; but by the oxygenated 
muriatic acid it was obtained white and pure. (d}. The action of the 
nitrous acid converted flefh into the fatty matter by digeftion without 
heat for three days. Hence the putretattive fermentation conftitutes 
no eflential part of the procefs of converfion. 

For the inftru¢tion of the chemical ftudent, who may not haye 
perufed the mafterly analyfis of this fabitance by Fourcroy +, we fhail 
annex g few facts to this paper. ‘The fatty matter trom the burial 
ground des Innocens was in a faponaccous ftate, and lathered with water 
by agitation. It differed greatly trom {permaceti when fubjected to 
the action either of acids or ardent fpirit, ‘The alkali in this foap 
was the volatile, and the peculiar bafis differed from fpermaceti and 
alfo from wax, not only in the temperature required to fufe it, but in 
it’s ready combination with volatile alkali and with ardent {pirit, 
The matter was rendered white by the oxigenated muriatic acid, bat not 
migataa 


! ; 
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elf 


; for fufion reflored it’s gray colour. We are yet to 
earn whether Mr. G.’s fatty matter obtained by the action of running 
water or of nitrous acid were different from that examined by Fourcroy, 
and in what refpects ; and indeed the experiments of the former chematt 
ere not offered as a complete examination ef this fubitance. The 
fcienrific world, however, is iadebted to every one who brings forward 
a faithful account of faéts not before obferved, though the obferves 
may leave much for the labour of other inquirers. 
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* Annales de Chimie, Vol. v, p. 154- ; 
+ Annales de Chimie, Vol. viii, p. 17. There is an abridgement of 
this paper in the appendix to Nicholfon’s Chemical Dictionary. Art, 
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Art. 13. Ab, tract of a regifier of the barometer, thermomes fer, and rain 
@! Lin wdou, in Rutland, 179}. By Thomas Bar! Ler, 6/4. ' 
“ Art. 14. Objers ations om jome eg pptian MIMICS open din Lo ondon. B, 
‘John Frederick Blumenbach, M.n. F.R.S .—We cannot abr ridge thefe 
obfervations, which contitt chiefly o! in! fulated taéts affording n0 general 
conclufions. ‘They are neverthelefs for the mot part of an interefting 
na’ure, to fuch as are difpofed to fearch into this obfcure branch of 
egyptian archeology. 

Art. I$. O04, fervations on wif tome by David He ffiack, M.D.—It i 
well | known, t hat the eye is ad lap ted to diftinct vihon by fome change 
in it’s ftru€ture or figure, which is volun tarily made to take place 
according to the diflances of objects. Opticians have endeavoured to 
aicertain the procefs by reafoning on fcie entific principles with regard 
to the parts that compofe the organ. It is ol VIOUS, that the aperture 
of the. pupil is fubject to con fiderable v variation, dependant chiefly, 
and perhaps entirely, on the intenfity of the external light. ‘This 
evident fact was in the firft inflance affumed as part of the adjuftment, 
from the well known circumftance, that the focal im: ige tormed by any 
convex lens will continue in a certain degree diftinét, t! hough the dif- 
tance of the furface applied to receive # be not accurately adju! fted ; 
provided only that. the aperture of the lens be fmall. There is no 
reafon, however, to conclude, from theory or faét, that this effect has 
much to do with the adjuflment in queition. Four other probable 
circumftances neverthelefs remai: ned capable, either jointly or feverally, 
of producing it; namely, a variation in the convexity of the cornea, 
a like variation in the cryftalline le ns, a change in the diftance of the 
Jens from the retina, or laftly ; a change in the ‘length of the axis of the 


eye. All thefe have been schethele comme el upon by opti ical 


writers in the loole way of fupporting the probability and pof ility 


‘by a mixture of fact a ind { Up; i rohit n. Mr. Y oung in the Tranfactions* 


for 1793, has direct d the publi ic attention to the mufcular ftructure 
of the cryitalline, by which it’s figure and focal diftance appear c apable 
of alteration; and the Jate Mr. John Hunter ¢ has at leaft admitted 
this dotirine, though the re egrett d termination of his life has for the 
prefent depfived the world of the proofs he intended to bring forward. 
Dr. H., partly from a difference between Mr. Young and himfelf, 
refpecting the alleged facts, for which we refer the philofopher to 
the two papers and to his own experiments, and partly from reafoning, 
is inclined to reject the mufcularity of the cryftalline. That this 
lenticular humour is not effenti: iw to di iftinet vifion, and’ it’s requifite 
adjuftments, feems to be fhewn by no fact more evidently, than that 
perfons, who have fuffered couching, or extraétion of the cryftalline, 
fee without it. Yet there is perhap s a want of evidence as to the de- 
gree of perfection and adjufiment in the eye fubfequent to fuch opera- 
tions. ‘ After various remarks upon the e paper written by Mr. Young, 
our author proceeds to defcribe and delineate the fix mufcles, which 
are applied exteial!y to the eve, and fhows in a fatisfaGory manner, 
that their combined a@ion under the influence of the will ss capable 
of altering the length of the optical axis and the convexity of the 








¢ornea, i faficiently to account tor the change required to produce 
* See Analyt. Rev. Vol. xix, p. 367. 
+ See Analyt. Rev. Vol. xxi, p. 227+ aittind 
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ifiin&t vifion. On the other hand, however, as the eve 1s a complex 
snftrument, and from general principles we have no ground to fuppofé 
any of it’s parts ufeleis, it is moft likely a more minute examina- 
tion of all the facts may prove, that the whole apparatus undergoes fuch 
may adapt it tothe diftances of objects, and the intenfity 


alterations, as 


ot their light. 

Art. 10. Experiments and obfervations made with the doubler of ele@ri- 
city, with a view to determing it’s real utility in the invefligaiion of the 

ciricity of atmo/pke ric air in different degrees of purity. By Mr. Johu 
Read—Mr. R. was the firft, who publifhed the opinion, that the 
fsontaneous eleGtricity of the doubler is derived from the vapours 1 
the air. His method of operating confifts in ufing the revolving 
loubler of Nicholfon, with a-communication between the moveable 
late and the earth at the firft flep of the procefs. He finds, that the 
apour of vitiated air, or perhaps the air itfelf, poffefles the negative 
flate, or at leaft, that the doubler acquires that ftate by being worked 
infuch air. Several inftances are here related, which give confiderable 
probability to this do¢trine. 
. 20. Tables for reducing the quantities by weight in any mixture 
f pure {pirit and water to thofe by meafure; and fix determining the pro- 
portion by meafure of each of the two fubftances in luch mixtures. © By Mr. 
George Gilpin, Clerk to the Royal Society —Thefe comprehenfive tables 
do the higheft honour to the Royal Society and the gentlemen concerned 
in this great work. ‘They are computed by Mr. G. from experi- 
ments made by himfelf, under all the circumftances of advantage with 
refpect to accuracy and method, which are explained in the Reports 
of fir Charles Blagden on this fubjeé&t*. The experiments were made 
for every five parts in the hundred of water and re¢tified fpirit of a 
determinate fpecific gravity, and in this manner extended from pure 
water (by every intermediate proportion according to this difference) 
to pure fpirit fo affumed. And the temperatures at which every in- 
dividual mixture was weighed extend from 30° to 80° of Fahrenheit 
at every fifth degree. The fundamental experiments, exclufive of repe- 
titions, are therefore in number about nine hundred ; and from thefe by 
interpolation the table is made for every fingle part added or fubtracted, 
and for every fingle degree of temperature. It confifts of eight columns, 
containing, y. Water and fpirit by weight. 2. Specific gravity. 
3. Quantity of pure or ftandard fpirit by meafure fae ”Y 100. 
4. Water by meafure proportional to the affumed meafure of fpirit. 
s. Bulk of mixture. 6. Diminution of bulk. 7. Quantity of 
{pirit per cent. 8, Decimal multiplier for converting any meafure of 
{pirie of known fpecific gravity into pure fpirit. The table is neatly 
printed in 102 quarto pages. 
Art. 21. Objervations and experiments on a wax-like fubfiance, refeme- 
cling the pe-la of the chinefe, collected at Madras by Dr. Anderfan, and 
; him white lac. By George Pearfon, M.W. €.R. s.— i his fub- 
vance forms the nidus or defence of an infect, fuppoled to be of the 
genus coccus. 1. In colour it is of an opake gray, fufible at 145° 
0 
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if Fahrenheit, which is three degrees above the melting point of wax. 
2. When purified by fufion and ftraining through cloth, YY which 
procefs it lofes about four tenths of it’s weight, it adheres fo firmly 
‘) wood, paper, tin, &c., as to anfwer the purpofes of a good cement. 
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* See Analyt, Rev. Kare p. 381, and Vol, xv, pe 279e 
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3- It does not bleach by expofure to the fun’s light, or by the aerated 
marin: acid. 4. It is abforbed by boiling with charcoal in water, 

» It combines very imperfectly with vegetable alkali: but forms a 
he with volatile alkali. 6. It Surns with fmoke and {mell when made 
into candles. 7. Vitriolic acid turns it black. §. Boiling nitrous 
acid diffolves it, whence it feparates of a whiter colour by cooling of 
pouring the hot folution into water. 9. Volatile oil of turpentine 
diffolves one fifth of it’s weight by heat without perceptible alteration 
of this fubftance. 10. Ether at 80% diffolyes one el of it’s weight 
with fome flight change. 11. Very pure ardent fpirit takes up about 
one twentieth by digeftion, or probably certain principles only. It 
does not afford a good varnifh. 12. By deitructive diftillarion the 
products were one fourth butyraceous oi], one half thin oil, and the 
reft minute quantities of acid, water, coaly and faline matver, fixed 
air, inflammable air, and of azotic air by eftimate one tenth, 

An aqueous fluid, obtained by preflure from this fubttance in it's 
crude flate, appeared, by the doctor's experiments, to contain either a 
new acid, or an acid difguifed by circumftances not hitherto de- 
veloped. And from other comparative experiments upon the white 
Jac and wax it is deduced, that thefe two fubftances confit of the faine 
componént parts, but in different proportions ; and more efpecially 
that the proportion of carbon, or the bafe of fixed air, is much moreabun- 
dant in the former; whence it’s emiffion of fmokce is rationally de- 
duced. 

Art. 22. Account of fome remarkable caves in the principality of Bay- 
reuth, and of the folfil bones found therein. Extrafed from a paper fent with 
Specimens of the boues as a prejent to the Royal Secicty, by his roft ferene 
bighnefs the margrave of Anfpach, Se.—A ridge ot primeval mountains 
runs almoft through Gerimany from eaft to weft and joins the Carpathian 
mountains. Over thefe hills leads the main road from Bayreuth to 
Erlang or Nuremburg. Half way to this town lies Streitherg, where 
there is apoft, and but three or four englifh miles diftant from it 
are the caves mentioned, near the villages of Gailenreuth and 
Klausftein. The highelt parts of the ridge of mountains are granite, 
which is flanked by alluvial and ftratified mountains of lime tone, marl, 
and fand-ftune. In thefe it is, that the caves are fituated. Six in pum 
ber are concifely defcribed, remarkable for the ufual ttalactitical and 
other fubterraneous phenomena ; but meft eminently fo for the prodts 
gious maffes or ftrata of ofteolithical concrete, and the immenie ae 
tics of bones {ticking in the ftala¢tirical crurt of the cay es, and bedded 
in an animal earth, which occupiesthe bottom of thele cavities. This pa- 
per contains no theory or conjecture relpecting thefe inzerefting facts, 

Art. 23. Obferwations on the Sep bones prijented to the Ryal $< 
by his moff fercne highnefs the Margrave of Anfpach. By the dase Job 
Hunter, ¥.%.8.—This communication contains the refleétions of a of 
periour and comprehenfive mind on a fubject naturally calculated to ex- 


cite inguiry. The author confiders the bones in quetftion rather as 
cruftations than extraneous foffils, becaufe they are merely mncru 

with calcareous earth, without any change in thetr internal in 
He eftablithes from obfervation, that bones, which become foflilizee, 
become fo in the medium wherein they were depofited at the animal . 
death; whereas incrufted bones never undergo this es The latter 
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have been previoufly expofed wo the open air; as is evidently ve 
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with thofe of the rock of Gibraltar, thofe of Dalmatia, of the ifland of 
Cerigo, and the prefent aggregation found in Germany. 

How came thefe bones to be collected? By the living animals com- 
ing to the place and dying ; or by the aggregation of their bodies after 
h: or of their bones merely ? The firit of thefe fuppofitions is con- 


path) - 
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fidered by our author as the moft probable by far, If no bones were 
found in caves, the notion of theis being driyea together by fome 
frange convuliion of nature, and then overwhelmec. and deftroyed, might 
become probable. But the faéts oppofe this deduction. No mixture 
of the furrounding materials is feen, and the bones themfelves are in 
fuch different ftates, as to fhew that there has probably been a fucceffion 
of them for a vait feries of years. Many interefting remarks and de- 
ductions are offered by the writer, who jnfers, that the animals, whofe 
bones are thus found, have for thoufands of years ufed the caves as 

laces of retreat, and died there. He inguires into the fpecies of the 
animals, which in Germany are almott entirely carnivorous; in Gibral- 
tar and in Dalmatia of che ruminating tribe for the moft part; but for 
want of faéts his deductions are not very pointed, The profpect upon 
the whole, which this philofopher brings forward by fimple arrange- 
ment and induction from a comparatively fmall number of incidents 
in the natural hiitory of this globe, is elevated, comprehenfiye, and per- 
fpicuous : and it is with regret, that we are obliged to refer our reader 
tothe paper itfelf for the particulars of a theoretical fketch, to which 
no analy fis can do juftice. 

Art. 24. Account of a mineral fubfance called flrontionite, in which are 
exbibited it’s external, physical, aud chemical chareZers. By Mr. Fobn 
Godfrey Schneijer, ¥.%.§.—This mineral fubftance was firft fhown to 
contain a bafis of a different nature from the ponderous earth of Scheele 
by Dr. Crawford, who employed his affiflanr, Mr, Cruikfhank, ona 
fet of expcriments, which he afterwards repeated himfelf. In the pre- 
fent communication Mr. S, has extended the inquiry. 

Strontionite is fo denominated trom Strontion in Scotland, where it 
is found in granite rocks, with galena and aerated ponderous earth, In 
all the fpecimens this auther examined he could not difcove. any re- 
gular eryitalized figure. The fpecimen which he fubmitted to experi- 
inent was in folid mafles, apparently compofed of long fibres, clofely 
adkering together and difpofed in radiations; 1t’s colour was of an af. 
puragus green, deeper towards the centre of the mafs; when broken it’s 
furtace was a little thinjng in certain directions, the fragments rather 
dar like, and fomewhat brittle, 

Somme fpecimens exhibit only light fhades of this colour, and appear 
to be compofed of long thin bars, which are often feparated from each 
Other towards the extremity, The fpecimen examined was femi-tranf. 
parent, but moft of it inclining to opake. A hard knife feratched 
it, butit could not be icraped, It’s {pecite gravity was 3,586 at 69? 
of temperature. 

The refults of Mr, S.’s experiments were, 1. The powder of 
ftrontionite is not aéted on by boiling water, 2. or by the vitriolic 
acid ; 3. but the nitrous and marine acids feveraliy and entirely diffol- 
ved it with ftrong effervefcence: the elaftic fluid which efcaped was 
purefixed air. 4. Diluted vitriolic acid, added to the diluted nitrous 
or marine fulution, threw down « white precipitate. 5. Before the blow- 
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pipe, a piece of the ftrontionite did not crackle or {plit afunder, of 
did it melt by a white heat. A long continuance of the white heat de. 
ang itof very little weight, and it till effervefced with acids. 6, With 
9orax and with foda it melted with effervefcence; but neither a blue 
mor a green colour was exhibited by fufion with the former. 7+ Fluid 
volatale alkali did not extra& any blue colour from the powdered fub. 
flance; or when added tothe acid folutions. The folutions in the 
marine and nitrous acids were colourlefs, A piece of paper dipped in 
the nitrous folution burned with a red flame. 8. ‘The proffian alkali 
threw down only a {mall quantity of blue from a faturated folution. 9. 
Acid of fugar afforded a very flight precipitate to the diluted folution, 
io. ‘The remaining liquid of the foregoing experiments was mixed 
with vitriolic acid until no more precipitate fell down; and the liquor 
then filtered afforded no carth on the additien of fixed vegetable al- 
kali to faturation. i1. ‘Uhe faturated nitrous folution afforded crvf- 
tals by evaporation, which were permanent in the air, and exhibited 
triangular and fexangular plates. ‘12. The faturated marine folution 
exhibited on evaporation long fix-fided prifms, the broad fides alter. 
nating with the narrow, and terminating in obtufe trihedral pyra- 
mics. ‘This was obferved by Dr. Crawiord, who alfo found, that the 
falts formed by the folution of this fubftance in acids produced five times 
more cold when diffolved in water than the falt from barytes in the 
fame acid ; that the falt formed by marine acid and this fubfance was 
much more foluble in warm water than in cold, whilft the muriat of 
barytes is nearly as foluble in cold as in watm water; that three times 
the quantity of water is required to dilolve the muriat of barytes, as 
would have diffolved an equal portion of muriat of ftrontionite: all 
which circumftances evince the difference between the two earthy bafes, 
3. Nitrous acid added to the marine folution of ftrontionite occa- 
fioned a decompofition. 14. ‘Ihe earth was procured in a diffinet 
ftate by folution in marine acid, precipitation by diluted vitriolic acid, 
fubfequent drying and decompofition by means of heat with purified 
potafh, wafhing with water, and laftly calcination. Mr. 5. found, 
that 100 grains of his vitriolic acid required 133 grains of the pure 
earth for faturation; but of ponderous earth only 130: that 100 
grains of nitrous acid required g4 grains of this earth, but 120 of the 
ponderous; and that 10> grains of marine acid required 56 of this 
earth; but 96 of the ponderous. ; 
Hence the author concludes, that the mineral contained no faline 
matter; that it contained fixed air and earth fimilar to the ponderous 
in fome of it’s habitudes with the vitriolic acid; and no water of 
cryftallization, or cobalt, cr copper, or argillaceous, OF magnefian 
arths ; but a {mall portion of ircn, fome lime, and another earthy baits 
of a peculiar nature here denominated ftrontionite. - 
The component parts of the crude mineral were 68 parts ftrontionite ; 
30 fixed air; of calcareous earth, and the reft colouring matter inferred 
to be phofphorated iron and manganefe, a 
It was accompanied with a fotter cryftallized fubftance, whica was 
found to contain 70 parts barytes, 15 fixed air, and 12 calcareous 
earth. 
Art. 26. Au account ofan appearance of light like a flar, feen mm the dark 
f a ~ oem on friday ihe 7th of march 4 7945 by Wiliam Wilkins, Ets 
Art. 
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Art. 27. 4 account of an appearance of lig bt fe en lately ix the dark 
wt af the moon, by Thomas Stretton, in St. Fobn’s-fguare, Clerkenwell, 
london, with remarks upon this ebfervation, and Mr. Wilkins’s, drawn 





te « 2 
; , wid COM municaiea by the Rev. A . Mafke Lyne, dD. Dd. F. R. S. and 
diye, royel—From the information conveyed in thefe two papers, 


and the c ;nparative remarks of the aftronomer royal, it feems proper to 
conclude, that the luminous fpot was of the fame nature as the appear- 
ance Lately obferved by the celebrated Herfchel, and formerly by 
Dominic Caffini, but in the prefent inftance fo luitrous as to be dif- 
tinguifhed by the naked eye, and probably equal in appearance to a ftar 
of the third magnitude. 
This volume concludes with the ufual liit of prefents and index. 
Ve 
(The mathematical papers ina future number. ] 
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Art. xxvilt. Archives of Entomology, containing the Hiflory, or afcere 
taining the Chara&ers and Ciaffes of* Infeés not hitherto decribed, ime 
perfectly known, or erroncoufly claffifed. Tranflated trom the German 
of J. C, Fuefsly. With Notes. And enriched with the original 
Plates, Fifty one in Number, coloured. To which is added a 
French Verfion. 4to. Englifh, 49 pages. French, L75 pages. 
Price 21, 12s. 6d. in boards. Johnfon. 1795. 

No pRANCH Of natural hiftory has hitherto been lefs fyftematically 

Rudied in England, than entomology. From Johnfton and Mouffel 

to our days, and the eftablifhment of an aurelian fociety, the britifh 


, 


lovers of infe4ts may be divided into hunters and collectors; thofe eager 


to itart new game, thefe to poflefs and accumulate the produce of the 
chace without inquiry or much care of arrangement: the laft indeed 
has always been left to the adventitious labour of fome fwede or german; 
and the public have been informed of the immenfe riches of englifh 
collections, by the catalogues of Linné and Fabricius. 

Albin, Wilkes, Drury, Harris, have publithed, but without at- 
tempt at method, and carelefs of analyfis; and, Drury excepted, whofe 
importation from every quarter of the globe enriched, their works 
have now no other value, than what fearcity or oftentatious publication 
will give to every book. The recent labours of Mr. Lewin, however, 
and, if botany will permit, the inititution of the Linnean fociety, un- 


der the aufpices of Dr. Smith, promife to give a proper and more 
philofophical bent to the purfuits of entomologifts, and to create an 
uleful fcience, of what has hitherto been only the amufement of the 
kile and the vain, 

The work, which we here announce to the public, was planned by 
the late J. C. Fuefsly, of Zuric, a man of equal learning and pene- 
tration in this branch of natural hiftory ; it was to contain the united 
labours of fuch german and {wifs entomologifts, as wanted either 
leifure, will, or ambition to publifh for themfelves. But the nature 
of the work will be beft underftood from the advertifement prefixed 
by the englith editor. , Gage . 

_* The infufficiency of language to difcriminate variety of figure and 
form, the expence attendant on the colle¢tion of entomologic —_ 
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and the indifereet method of the compilers of natural hiftory, who gene. 
rally, with a few fragments of real difcovery, mingle volumes of Q 
tition, fuggefted to the editor the plan of a work, which he entitled 
Archives of Entomology; a repertory of fubjects either entirely new, or 
hitherto inadequately or erroneoufly reprefented and deferibed. 

‘ The importance of the contents, the elegance of execution, the 
moderation of the plan, challenged the attention of the rich, and of. 
fered a welcome refuge to the lefs opylent entomologift, who might 
here depofit a fingle obfervation or more, without fear of lofing his 
hints, having his claim funk, or his name forgotten ; for in a collec. 
tion of monography, each article conftitutes a whole, 

« For this it neither the plates nor the fheets were marked ; and 
as the work was publifhed in pumbers, it remained in the power of 
every purchafer, or contributor, to arrange them fyftematically if he 
teaied. 

* With what approbation the work was received, what encourage. 
ment jt met with in Germany and Switzerland, is beft fhewn by the 
names of the contributors; but it had hardly attained the fize of a 
moderate volume, when its i ay was interrupted by the death of 
the editor, and, whatever may be the caufe, the plan has not fince 
been continued. 

« Some copies of the work had reached England, and the excellence 
of the plates, equal to Rvefel’s, and almoft to Sepp’s, excited the with 
of the few poffeffors to fee them rendered more ufeiul by a tranilation 
of the text. Mr. Johnfon, at a confiderable expence, undertook to 
procure a fufficient number of the plates illuminated under the imme- 
diate infpe&ion of the artifts, who defigned or engraved the figures ; 
together with a french tranflation by an entomologiit of that nation, 
refident in Switzerland, a man, as appears, of equal acutenefs and 
experience: but as he expreied a wifh of making the work full more 
uieful by giving it an englifh garb, I willingly undertook the tafk, 
not only to chesifh the ramaining fparks of affection fora ference 
which gave ferenity to my earlicit days, but to rekindle the image of 
a beloved brother, and to contribute the mite in my power to the 
perpetuity of his name. 

* Landon, April 15, 1795. H. F. 

We think it unneceflary to add any more to the detail of this ad- 
vertifement, than to inform the reader, that we have been equally grati- 
fied by the method of defcription, and the fimplicity and perfpicuity 
wf the ftyle. More information hes feldom been conveyed in fewer 

words, or with lefs deviation from the fubject; and the figures of Mr. 
Schellenberg poflefs an excellence independent of their truth, which 
only Roefel and Sepp can Loatt: he faw his object with an eye 
equally penetrating, and, if we may now be allowed the expreflion, 
picturefque, L. Zs 
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Art. xxix. Anecdotes of fome di tinguifbed Perfons, chiefly of 
prefent and two preceding Centuries, with Plates. 2 vols, Crowa 


8vo. 642 pages. Price 14s. in boards, Cadell and Davies. 
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Anecdotes of dipinguifoed Perfans. $29 

ty the fir ftudy of mankind be man, next to the few, whom 
delliny felecled to form the human rice by action or precept, may 
be ranked thofe, who, not called to brilliant achievements them- 
felves, are led by their heart and tatte to felect, preferve, and 

ropagate the mafs of information offered by the tranfactions of 

eenius and original charatter : from this hittory derives it’s real 
ymportance. But as a deep fludy of hittory demands in general 
Jonger application than what can be afforded by the more nume- 
rous clats of readers, asit is chiefly the flatift, the legiilator, and 
philofophet, who art called upon to turn over it’s volumes, ind 
trace it's varying meatiders ; he who fhortehs the foad of tudy 
by feleling the mott fignificant features of great or extraordinary 
perfonaves, who difcriminates the nian from Kis office, catches 
the tranuent ipark of undifeuited charactér, ahd feparates veality 
from accident, whilit he hides inftruction undei the lure of amufe- 
ment, may influence mankind with ereater though lefs open 
energy than the profeffed hittorian himfelf.—Neither Herodotus 
nor Livy perhaps have done for fociety, what Valerius Maximus 
or Plutarch has. 

None, we hope, will fufpect us of an attempt to papas) 
ferious ttudies, or to plead in favour of that deluge of fuperficia 
information, which, by preténdiig to facilitate the accels of 
knowledge toall, aims at nothing lef$ shan a general levelling of 
all ranks and orders in {ciefice and in arts, and finifhes a flimly 
education, by arming ignorance, petulaice, and impertinence, 
avaintt the modeity of folid knowledge. What we fet out with, 
we repeat—that thofe writers, who, with intelligence, difinterefted- 
heis, and tatte, felect the anecdotes of genius, the features of ex- 
traordimary men in their defhabille, on the {pur of a great moment, 
or when indulging in the genuine effufions of an unguarded hour, 
contribute perhaps more to a real knowledge of men and manners, 
open aclearer inflight into the head and heart of others, than he 
vho profeiledly fets out with a feries of events to inftruct, and who 
too often, with his formal leffon, is difmiffed by a fit of yawning : 

‘ Tolle tuum, precor, Hannibalem victumgue Sy phacem 

* In cattris, et cum tota Carthagine migra!’ 

Among this defultory clafs of writers the author of thefe anec- 
dotes appears to poffefs an eminent rank. If motives and defign 
may be gueffed at from the choice of materials and the manner ot 
execution, both do equal honour to his head and heart. By the 
heartthey have evidently been felected, for he who takes up the 
book will fearcely lay it down before he have perufed the whole, 
unlefs it be to indulge an effufion of {ympathy, orto mufe on the 
application of traits and circumttances analogous to his own: the 
author’s method is what Shakfpeare would have called ‘ an honett 
method ;’ and his book, like tne eflays of his own Montagne * Le 
breviaire des honnétes gens.’—One itriking, and in this ages 
nearly folitary feature it poflefles; it is as totally devoid of affeda- 
tion as evotifm : but though his modelty have carefully veiled him 
from our eves, every reader, from the politician, poet, artiit, 
fcholar, to the man of elegance, humour, or mere whim, will 
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of his purfuits or the companion of his walk. Love of fimplicit* 
has indeed fometimes lowered his ftyle to a kind of plainne{s bop 
dering on negligence ; nor can it be denied, that, in the felection; 
mere unfupported legend and popular report has here and there 
been fuffered to mix with authentic anecdote. 

From the firft volume we fhall prefent our readers with the 
article on Michael Angelo, 


© MricwHaet ANGELO, 


Pp. 71*—* This wonderful genius poffeffed in a peculiar manner 
that enthufiafm of his art, without which nothing great can ever 
be produced. He faid that painting fhould be prattifed only by 
gentlemen, and would not receive as pupils any’ young perfons who 
were not either nobly born, or had been liberally educated. 

« Michael Angelo was a painter, a ftatuary, and an architeét, and in 
each of thefe arts aimed always at the grand and the fublime. He had 
a defign of executing a coloffal ftatue of Neptune in the marble quar- 
ries ot Maffa Carara, that fhould front the Mediterranean fea, and be 
feen from the veflels that were paffing at a great diftance. 

« Dante was the favourite poet of Michael Angelo, and he appears 
to have transfufed into his works many of his magnificent and fublime 
images. Angelo himfelf wrote verfes very well. When fome one put 
the following lines upon his celebrated figure of Night reclining upon 
the tomb of one of the family of Medicis, in the chapel of Florence 
that bears the name of that illuftrions family ; 


« La notte che tu vedi in fe dolci atti 
Dormir, fu da un Angelo fcolpita 

{n quetto faffo, & ben che dormé ha vita. 
Deita la fe no’l credi & parleratti: 


¢ Nicut’s marble figure, flranger, which you fee 
Recline with fo much grace and majefty, 

No mortal’s feeble art will deign to own, 

But boafts an Angel’s hand divine alone: 

Death’s awful femblance though the counterfeits, 

Her pulfe ftill quivers, and her heart ftill beats. 
Doubt’fi thou this ftrarger? Then with accents meek 
Accoft the fleeping fair, and ftraight fhe’ll {peak : 


* Michael Angelo the next evening, replied in the following lines ‘’ 


« Grato mi é il fonno, & piu I’ effer di faflo, 
Mentre ch’ il danno, & la vergogna dura. 
Non veder, non fentir m’ é grand ventura 
Pero non mi deftar. Deh! parla baffo! 


* To me how pleafant is this death like fleep, 
And dull cold marble’s fenfelefs ftate to keep! 
Whilft civil broils my native land confound, 
And rapine, fury, murder, ftalk around! 

How grateful not to fee thefe horrid woes, 
Hufh, ftranger, leave me to my lov’d repote* ! 





—«~, 


_* * Florence at that time was diftraéted with civil diffenfions.’ 
¢ Miche 
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* Michael was in love with the celebrated marchionefs of Pefcara, 
vet he never fuffered lis pleafures to interfere materially with his more 


eet 


ferious puriuits. He was one day prefled to marriage by a friend of 
his, who, amongft other topics, told him that he might then have 
hildren, to whom he might leave his great works in art. ‘* I have 


ready,” replied he, a wife that harraffes me; that is, my art, and 
my works are my children.” 

« Michael Angelo faid one day to his biographer Giorgio Vafari, 
« Giorgio, thank God that Duke Cofmo has reared thee to be the 
feryvant ot his whims, his architect and painter; whilft many of thofe 
whofe lives thou haft written, are doomed to pine in obfcurity for want 
ot fimilar opportunities.” 

« Angelo being one day afked, whether the copy of the Laocoon, 
by Bacio Bandinelli, the celebrated fculptor of Florence, was equal to 
the original, coolly replied, «* he who tibmits to follow is not made 
to go before.”’ He faid too on a fimilar occafion, ‘¢ The man that 
cannot do well from himfelf can never make a good ufe of what others 
have done before him.” He ufed to fay, ‘* that oil painting was an 
art fit for women only, or forthe rich and idle ;’”” yet he acknowledged 
that Titian was the only painter. 

‘ Michael Angelo, on being advifed by fome of his friends to take 
notice of the infolence of fome obfcure artift who wifhed to attract no» 
tice by declaring himfelf his rival, magnanimouily replied, ‘* he who 
contefts with the mean, gains no victory over any one.” 

‘ Michael Angelo was once told of an artift who painted with his 
fingers. ‘* Why does not the blockhead make ufe of his pencils?” 
was his reply. 

‘ When this great artift firft faw the pantheon at Rome, ‘* I wilf 
erect fuch a building,” faid he, but I will hang it up in the air.”” With 
what truth he {poke this the dome of St. Peter’s will evince, but which, 
unhappily for him, was not executed whilft he was living, and to which 
his original detign was to append a moft magnificent portico. 

« Michael Angelo lived to a very great yet very healthy old age, 
“ | have feen,” favs Vigenerez, * this divine old man, at the age of 
fixty, chip off more feales from a hard piece of marble im lefs than 2 
quarter of an hour, than three young ftone-cutters could do in three or 
tour hours: a thing impoflible to be conceived, unlefs by one that had 
feen it. He worked with fo much fury and impetuofity, that I really 
thought he would have broken the block of marble. to pieces ; knock- 
ing off at one ftroke great pieces of marble of three or four fingers 
thick, fo near the points that he had fixed, that if he had paffed ever fo 
little over them, he would have been in danger of ruining his work, 
becaufe that cannot be replaced in ftone, as it may in flucco and in 


Gia\ Ras : 
‘ Michael Angelo’s feal reprefented three rings inclofed one within 
the other, as expreflive of the union that he had made in his mind of 
the three different arts of painting, fculpture, and archite¢ture.- One 
of the devices on the catafalque of this great man exhibited three crowns 
mone thield, with chis infcription : 
« Tergeminis fe tollit honoribus : 


* Threefold in honour as in art. 
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* In one of the pictures that decorated the chapel in whieh the fu. 
neral obfequies of Michael Angelo were performed, a group of you 
artifts was feen, who appeared to confecrate the firft-fruits of theif fy 
dies to the genius of this great man; with this infcription : 


* Tu pater, & rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas, jirecepta tuis ex inclyte chaftis, 
* Parent and monareh of thy art, 
To us thy ptecepts ftill impart, Fs 
Still to thy fons inftructions give, 
Still in their works thy genius live. 


¢ The late prefident of the royal academy carried his venetation fer 
this great man fo far, that he ufed to feal his lettets with his head; and 
in the picture that he painted of himfelf for the roval academy, has 
reprefented himfelf ftunding near a beft of Michael Angelo. 

‘ Soimpreffed was fit Jofhua Reynolds with the tranfcendant powers 
of Michael Angelo, that in the lait fpeech which; antortunately for 
the lovers of art, he delivered as prefident of the royal acadeny, he 
thus concludes :—** Gentlemen, I refleét noe without vanity, that 
thefe difcourfes bear teftimony of my admiration of this truly divine 
man; and I fhould defire, that the laf words which 1 fhould pru- 
nourice in this academy, and ftom this place; might be the mame of 
Michael Angelo, Michael Angelo!” 

* One of the great ornaments of the prefent ehelith fchool of paint. 
ang, who has itudied the works of this fublime artift with the greatett 
attention, and who has imitated them with the gteateft fuccefs, favours 
the compiler of thefe volumes with the following character of his maf- 
ter and his model (it feems quite urineceffary, upori this occafion, to add 
the name of Mr. Fuser). 

** Sublimity of conception, grandeur of form, and dth of 
manner, are the elements of Michael Angelo’s ftyléy  thefe 
principles he felected or reje¢ted the objets of imitation. "As painter; 
as fculptor, as architect, he attempted, and above any other man fuce 
eceded, to unite magnificence of plan, and endlefs variety of fubordi- 
nate parts, with the utmoft fimplicity of breadth: His line 16 oni 
formly grand. Charatter and beauty were admitted only as far as they 
could be made fubfervient to gtandeur. ‘The child, the female, 
meannefs, deformity, were by him indifcriminately famped with 
grandeer. A beggar rofe from his hand the patriarch of poverty; 
the hump of his dwarf is impreffed with dignity ; his women are 
moulds of generation ; his infants’ teem with the man; his mea are 2 
race of giants. This is the ¢ terribi] via,’ hinted at by Agoftino Caraccty 
but perhaps as little underftond by him as by Wafari, his tilind adorer. 
To give the appearance of perfect eafe to the moft il dificult? 
was the exclulive power of M. Angelo. He has embodied fentiment 
in the monuments of St. Lorenzo, and in the chapel of Sixtus trac 
the charatteriltic line of every paffion that fways the haman race, with 
out defcending to individual features; the face of Biagio Cefena only 
excepted. ‘The fabric of St. Peter, feattered into an infinity of ft 
ring parts by Bramante and his followers, he concentrated, fufj 
the cupola, and to the moft complex gave the air of the moft fimple © 


all edifices. Though asa feulptor he exprefied the charatcr of ware 
pe 
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erfeGdy than all that went before or came after him, yet he never 
{ubmitted to copy an individual; whilft in painting he contented him- 
felf with a negative colour, and as the painter of mankind reje¢ted all 
meretricious ornament. Such was Michael Angelo as an artift. Some- 
times he no doubt deviated from his principles, but it has been his 
fate to have had beauties and faults afcribed to him which belong only 
to his fervile copyifts or unfkilful imitators.” 

«In the beginning of the prefent century the fenator Buonaroti 
caufed the vault to be opened at Florence in which the body of Mi- 
chael Angelo was depofited: it was found perfect, and the drefs of 
green velvet, and even the cap and flippers in which he was buried, 
were intire. ; 

« Michael Angelo appeared to have been a {mall well-fet man, with 
acountenance of great feverity.’ 

On this article it is unneceflary to make any other remarks, than that 
the * fome one’, who wrote the ftanza on the Night of M. Angelo, fo 
elegantly tranflated, was Giambattifta Strozzi, a florentine nobleman 
and tufcan fonneteer. 


[To be continued. | 





TOPCGRAPHY. 


Art. xxx. 4 Letter from Penn{ylvania to a Friend in England: cone 
taining valuable Information with refpe@ to America. By L. L. Jare 
dine, M.D. 8vo. 31 pages. Price 15, Crutwell, Bath; London, 
Dil'y. 1795. 

We are here told, that near Reading, Hamburgh, &c., on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, the price of land is from fix to fifteen pounds 
fterling an acre, including improvements, fuch asa wooden houfe, 
a barn, and a few acres cleared and fenced. At aconfiderable dif- 
tance from the town it may be had fo low as from nine fhillings to 
three or four pounds. 

_* The fenfations,’ fays the doétor, * which I every moment expe- 
rienced from the view of fo beautiful a country, were infinitely more 
delightiul than any englifh profpeét ever produced in me. ‘There was 
fomething fo peculiarly itriking and grand in the appearance of a 
country confifting of fmall hills and prodigious woods, with here and 
there a cultivated fpot, that 1], who have never been very guilty of ene 
thufafm, felt what I fuppofe people of tafte commonly call raptures, 
But whether this be the proper term for my feelings muft be left to 
perfons of refinement to determine. I dare not be pofitive. 

* For the lait two days, except within a few miles of Sunbury, we 
fearcely faw any thing bur woods; and thofe of little value either for 
umber or foil, being fo diftant from a market. 

‘ Sunbury is a pretty, populous town, on the banks of the Sufque- 
hanna : it has feveral good taverns. About a mile from Sunbury is 
the ferry by which we pafled to Northumberland. ‘This town is 
litvated much more pleafantly than any town I ever faw. It lies 
exeétly in what are called the forks of the Sufquehanna; that is where 
that river divides into the weft and north-weft branches. The land 
gently rifes from the river till it forms a finall hill; the town on this 
VOL. xx1, N n account 
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ane rn er : , 7 Aa sLew>ate a} , | 
account b ng i 90a deal elevat d above th e furface of the Wate, 


Gilt, 


Dives a view oO; the two wranches of the Suf uel Janna below, 


’ and ot a 
divition o the north-eait br inch produced by a large ifland which 
is fituated near the forks. It has alfo in view the whole of the 


: as | : town 
of Sunbury, and of the hills on 1 


1¢ other fide of both branches of 
the river; the appearance of which confifting of various kinds of trees, 
but parti ict Marl; of pine, is uncommonly romantic. 

The town is not a good one, the houfes are me oftly built of wood, 
We vifited Dr. Priettley, who rents 2 wooden heafe in this place, 
The do¢tor was in good fpirits: his appearance is 2 infiderably younoer 
than when I faw him before; which effect perhaps is produced by 
hits being without a wig He rejou es much in having left Enola: nd 
but exprefles {trong affection for it, on account of his friends ti 
and hinted to us a defire to vifit it after the troubles in Raveie are 
over.’ 

Dr. J. vifited Fronch town, a fettlement eftablifhed by feveral 
wealthy frenchmen, moft of whom diftinguifhed themfeles in the 
comenpnent affembly of France, fuch as Noailles, Talon, Blacon, 
‘Talleyrand, and others. ‘The tavern there is k¢ pt by captain, fermerly 
ecg Beaulieu. Thefe gentlemen have good fenie enough to relin- 
quifh their titl 


The expenfes of houfek« eping in Philadelphia are greater than at 
Briftol, but they are lef up the country The climate i is reprefented 
as being ¢ {uperior to that of Great Britain.’ 





POLITICS. POLITICAL OECONOMY. 


Art. xxx. The Conzmozwwealth in Danger; an Effay. By Jobs 
Cartwright, Eig. Svo. About 330 pages. Price 5s. in boards. 
Joh: fon. 1795« 
THe introduction to this book is almoft entirely oceupied in ree 

futing the recent doctrines advanced by Mr. Young, which are 

often “indeed very fuccetstulls invalidated, if not intirely over 
eurned, by contraftine them with his fobiney opinions. ‘The con- 
duct of that yentlentan has been of late the fuk ject of much fevere 
animadverfion ; a circumftance which may per care produce very 
little amendment in him, but which muft undoubredly tend to if- 
culcate a certain degree of horrour againit fudden and interéi fied 
changes, and thus benefit the community, although it fhould not 


eall up even afohtary bluth on the cheek of the individual. 
The prefent, however, is not, like many othérs, a volunteer 
ttack on the © prince of apoitate tes ;° bur, on the contrary, may be 


confidered a mere meaiure of ‘ defence, much political and moral 
blame’ having been imputed by him to the author, who thus, i2 
his turn, {pea tks of his adverlary: P. Mi. 

‘ Whena man of genius, literature, and a well earned reputae 
tlon,.—a Weitale built on a Jife {pent in an union of {cientific 
nd patriotic labours, fuddenly defcends from fuch an elevation, 
und ceafes to oppofe the enemies of truth and freedom, by deve- 
] ping | principles; to difcountenance falfe and pernicious practic Sy 
by uatolding the falutary dictates of juft theory; and te haa et 

allo 
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hallowed attempts of political depravity towards eflablithing 


rary fway, by manly reafoning and virtuous reform; the 
underftandings of the intelliges ut mult be bewildered: but when 


the defcent ot fuch aman 1s 10 low, fo extreine, fo aflonifhing, 
that he becomes the difgraced diffeminator of court delufions the 


mott cot temptrble ; the fabricator ot falfe alarms, to ferve the 
dangerous purpoies of a domineering faction, and the very per- 
{ouiitcation of political -apotiacy; the feelings of every moral 
mind multiutier vame and afflicuon. 

* } cannot——I[ will noc, attribute a change fo extraordinary, to 
the corruption of the heart. That could not have been the weak, 
the vulnerable part, where he was aflailed by the great maiters of 
fedu&tion. As cold retits aqua fortis, but diffolyes in aqua-regia; 
for! re minds which can refill gold, but diflolve in the fumes 
ot incenle. ‘Lhe iturdyv tarmer of Bi radfield, lL doubt not, held 
fait the portal of integrity ; but 1 fufpect that his other and 
cearer ‘elf, the F. RK. S. the author of a library of agriculture 

politics; the honorary member of more than halt the-phi- 


loiophical, literary, eeconomical, phyfical, and agricultural 
lowieties Of Europe ; and the man felected to be the pri imum mobile 
of a new, board in England, the darling child of his own brain, 
and the object of an anxiety {wallowing up all other confidera- 
tions ; unguardedly futfered the, wicket of vanity to be opened, 

and the filent, infinuating, letpemi: hi ike weazle of influence to flip 
in. After thus ateribyting the defertion of Mr. Y. to vanity, 

rather than venaluy, Mr..©. proceeds to remark: .1. On Mr. Y.’s 
attick on himfelf,; 2. on his mode of refuting Mr. Paine; :3. on 
his * fluent and ingenious rage againft perfonal reprefentation, re- 
form, reformers, andthe rebels revolution ;’ and 4. on his obier- 


‘ 
4 


vations on the ufe and benefit of aflociations.. 

In the courfe ae am fe animaetverfions; the author proves hime 
feltan able and confiitent advoeate tor pe rfonal.re prefentation ; 
the pra cability 0 af which he fup ports by the direct ex xaumple of 
one or two, and the a pproximation to it in all the {tates of -Ame- 
nea, and ‘which, fz ¥ ir from being the natural caufe of anarchy, 
is, when richtly under ipod, the moft compleat fpecific againil that 


popular phrenfy.’ He is alfo . friend to election by, ballot, the 

lity of wl} er is demonfrated in the inflance of South Carolina, 
Where, acc ng tothe pretident Lawrence, an attempt was made 
y the Ithy, about fifty years ago, to corrupt the ele¢tions of 
the aflembly. on which occafion * an alarm-was-taken and the 


t ehlablithed. trom that moment to the period ot the revo- 
lution, the elections had remained | pure and unfufpected, and the 
“etd is rOnger, as within th at pe dad, two ale Mpts were made 
tOtamper with the ele@ofrs, hetwithfanding the ballot. They 
both excited popular indignation, and ended in di a a 

race to their authors.’ 
J ain fubiet of the work now before us 13 deeply con- 


1 with our prefenr fafety and future pi ‘ofperity. Major C, 
iments the 4; eh slicy ot the war, and calcveites the extent of our 


loffes including whisk we have lavithed and what we might 


ected 


“> 
ive gained, at an amazing fum. Dai national debe is at the 
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fame time afferted to be more than three hundred millions of 
pounds, while our yearly taxes exceed the whole annual rent of the 
foil. 

Our author ftrenuoufly recommends the arming of the people 
upon the antient, found, and conftitutional principles of the faxon 
- vamaconger and he infers the moft imminence danger from the 
ituation of ‘an ifland inhabited by a difarmed democracy, who 
were firft bafely traduced, as difatfeted to their own conftitution 
and then committed to the cuttody of the armed body guards of 
an oligarchy, raifed fordefenaing their rotten borough incroach- 
ments on the democratic branch of the legiflature.’ 

The following obfervations will doubtlefs have fome weight 
with men who do not furvey the opinions of others through the 
mift of their own prejudices. p.27. 

‘ If therefore we fhould neglect to arm, and the armies of our 
enemies fhould be poured in upon us from all the harbours extend. 


‘ing from the Texel to Cherburg; while our grand fleet in an 


eaiterly wind fhould be cruifing off Breft, to prevent another 
french army from vifiting Jreland; who is it that can anfwer for 
the fafety of the country ? A change of wind may then take 
lace: a ttrong wefterly wind may bring our fleet up channel, 
and drive it into the Downs. By this time the french tranfports 
are returned in fafety, and again loaded with a fecond embarka- 
tion of troops and ammunition. The weftern counties are now 
expofed, and the Breftarmy, inftead of fteering for Ireland, lands 
near Plymouth; while other bodies from all the ports between 
Ufhant and St. Maloe’s, direct their courfe to fome important 
point in the neighbourhood of Portfmouth : attacked at fo many 
points, who fhall fay that the country might not be fubdued, be- 
fore the enprapares people could arm and put themfelves ma 
ofture of defence! * 

* If fuch events as I have defcribed are pofible, even although 
France had no line of battle navy, how much mort poflible are 
they, when flic has a fleet of targe fhips fo confiderable in number, 
that it is the employment of a very large part of the britifh navy 
to attend upon their motions. But if any part of the navies of 
Spain and Holland fhould fpeedily come into the hands of France, 
the balance of naval force might become more nearly equal, 
not in favour of ourenemy. And it ought to be remembered, 
that, on the profperity of France in the prefent ftate of things, 
the lofs of twenty, or even thirty fhips of the line, could make 
no fenfible impreffion ; whereas fuch a difafter on our fide would 
be dreadful indeed. 

‘ Having neither foreign colonies, nor foreign commerce t? 

rotect, and in confequence of being an armed nation, abfolutely 
invulnerable to any attack we can make upon her territory, © 
her a navy is not an arm of defence, but of offence. As neither 


_ 


** From London, as a centre, to the coaft of Effex, to Margatts 
to Deal, to Dover, to Portfmouth, or ro any intermediate pow 
in this circle of coaff, the diftance does not exceed three days 
march of an army.’ . 
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her national, her colonial, nor her commercial fyftem depends spon 
it, fo for the accomplifhment of any grand object, ic may be her polic 
to hazard it’s defeat; knowing that it cannot be beaten without mue 
damage being done to the victors, who can lefs afford to wafte any of 
their naval ftrength. ‘The news in London of a glorious victory, crowned 
with the capture of a dozen fhips of the line brought in by our crippled 
ficet, might not caufe much rejoicing, if accompanied with intelligence 
that a large army had made good it’s landing on our fhore.’ 

While mentioning the late trials, Mr. C. remarks as a very curious 
coincidence, that the atrorney and folicitor general, ferjeant Adair, 
Mr. Bearcroft, and Mr. Anitruther, in fhort, @// the advocates for 
the profecution, ‘ are every man of them feated in the houfe of com- 
mons, by the patronage and power of borough-mongers; whofe cri- 
minalitv, excepting only in one of the inftances, in thus ufurping the 
molt {acred power of the pecple, has the higheit aggravation ; inalmuch 
as the parties are peers of the realm.’ 

We fhall here fubjoin the concluding paffage in this work, as it con- 
tains a fummary of the obfervarions fcattered through the whole of it. 

Pp. 13g. * The following arguments for redoubling our efforts in the 
eaufe of reform, are not, fosely,, to be difregarded. 

« Firft, That nothing can fo effe¢tually difpofe the people of Great 
Britain, to exert themfelves in defence of their country againft invafion, 
as to give them fuch a ftake and intereft in the conftitution, as a free 
people ought to poffefs. 

‘ That to extend the elective franchife to all houfeholders paying 
taxes ; to equalize the reprefentation ; and to eftablifh annual elections, 
are neceflary. 

« That, as a fubftantial reform of the houfe of commons might be 
effected by the provifions of a fingle ftatute, fo neither an actual inva- 
fion, nor other caufe of public alarm, or confufion, which fhould not 
neceflarily prevent the fitting of parliament, and the execution of the 
laws, can at any time furnith a juft pretence, for poftponing a meafure 
fo efiential to the prefervation of the conftitution, as giving the people 
that reprefentation in the legiflature which is their right, 

‘ That in cafe the calamitous fituation of the country fhould render 
a permanent fitting. of parliament neceflary or expedient, it might be 
provided in the att for effecting the ropofed reform, that the new 
reprefentatives, to be firft chofen ‘akas thar aét, fhould be elected 
during the continuance and fitting of pene parliament ; and that 
the prefent parliament fhould not be di olved until fuch new repre- 
{entatives were ready to enter upon their functions. 

* That the difinclination of the people of the Netherlands and Hol- 
land to defend their refpective countries againft the french, muft be 
attributed to the want of an identity of intereft, and community of 
feeling, with thofe ii whofe hands the legiflative and executive func- 
tions of their governments were placed ;—to that certain, wee per- 
haps, fecret, hottilicy, which muft ever fubfift between opprefiors and 
the oppreffed. 

‘ ‘That the impreffion made upon the people of Brabant, by the offer 
of the joyew/e entrée on the part of the emperor’s government, when 
obliged to retire before the approaching armies of France, 1s an inftruc- 
tive example to our borough-holdess, that reform may be offered too late, 

‘ That the fame may alfo be true of arms, has been fhewn by the 
@onduct of the dutch. When called upon without any offer to tiem 
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of true political liberty, to rife ina mafs; and when offered thofe arms 
of which they had before been denied the ufe; in filent and fullen dif. 
dain, they refufed even to fight for their country. 

* That a fubftantial reform in the houfe of commons, and a revival 
of the faxon militia, including every houfeholder, are the bei, and 
apparently the only means, of obtaining an honourable and fecure 

eace. ¢ 

‘ That fuppofing the miniftry of this country to confit of hone 
men who faw the neceflity of a fubftantial reform in the houfe of com. 
mons; who ftood pledged to contend for it; and who fhould accord. 
ingly exert themfelves to the utmoft,,as men and as minifters, in an 
effort to obtain it; but fhould find the corrupt interefts of the borough." 
mongers, too powerful for their united ftrength ; there cannot, ni 
think, be a propofition more plain, than that fuch minifters inuk 
inftantly refien their {ituations ; affigning to the king and to the people, 
in the manly language of patriotifm, their reafons for fo doing: for 
it would be impoffible that fuch men corld confent paffively to ad- 
minifter the government, under the indirect and dark, but abfolyte 
controul, of an infamous, plundering faction ; the very exiflence of 
which faction, would be a proof that an odious tyranny had over. 
turned the conititution ; and to continue in office under fuch a faétion, 
would be voluntarily to partake of its criminality, and to co-operate 
with it, in rendering a recovery of the conftitution impracticable, 
That to fall into the fatal error of compromifing with the borough- 
mongers, tor leaving them a portion of their prefent patronage, or 
corrupt influence, would be in effect to confpire with them againé the , 
rights of the people; and to Jeave a.leaven in the dough of reprefenta-_ 
tion, by which the whole mais might again be infected, to the utter. 
dubverfion of our libertics. 

‘ That for the reafons laft affigned, every poffible effort, previous 
to a change of miniftry, ought to be exerted, to weaken the fattion 
of borough-mongers; by expofing them, in repeated petitions to par- 
Jiament, in refolutions of patriotic focieties, in writing and in con 
verfation, to the contempt and deteftation of mankind, as the real. 
authors of all national calamity, and as the moit deadly enemies to 
their country. 

* That by thus a&tively labouring 
to tear away the veil of influence from before the borcugh-mongers, 
and to inform the people of the sre can/e of all national misfortunes, 
their exertions, when once called forth, might be fuccefsfully diregted 
to the trve remedy, a reform in the commons houfe of parliament; jor 
it the people have not already the neceflary conviction to this end, it 
is plain that more inftru@ion is wanting ; and to what. the diftraction 
of their uninftru¢ted minds may lead them, when the day 07 invahon 
and confufion may come, is an awful confideration for thofe wae 
might have led them into the paths of the conflitutian.’ 

We cannot take leave of this article without obferving, that Mr. C. 
throughout the whole of this work afferts our national independence, 
vindicates the tranchifes of the people, recommends the adoption 
a generous and enlightened fyftem in refpeé te. government and com , 
merce, and proves himfelf to be not only an able, but what in this , 
trimming age is ftill more uncommon, an uniform fupporter of the. 
rights of mankind, o. 

ARTs, 


>to the laft moment of tranquillity, 
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Count de Tilly on the French Revoluticm. . §235 


Agr. xxxt, Dele Revolution Frangaife,en 1794, Sc. Of the French 
Revelution in 1794. By Count Alexander de Tilly. vo, 
1sg pages. White. 1795. 

Accorp1Nn6G to count Alexander de Tilly, they, who were alone 
able to ftop the impetuous torrent of the French Revolution, which 
was never ¢ irrefiitible,’ have either been unacquainted with, or 
neglected, the proper means. Here follows his own account of it’s 


Origin. 

+ An immenfe debt; too much luxury among fome, and too much 

mifery in other clafles; that difguietude inherent in human nature-in 
) 


eral, and in the french nation in particular; the corruption which 
produces a rotiexne/s im empires; the. feeblehefs of the government; 


i body of reprefentatives convoked in whe midft of a people infuf- 
eepuble of being reprefented; the difcontent of the regiment of 
euards on account of the new regulations; a prince of the blood 


unworthy of his name, poficfling an aflemblage of vices, and burning 
with a defire of revenge; a german queen taxed with prodigality, ex- 
fed to the continual cenfyre of rhe people, accufed of partiality 
towards her native Country, and of hatred for her adoptive one; an ad- 
minitration either defpicable or corrupt ; the cohort of philofophers ; 
that of the b/otrers of paper,.who reduced infurrection to a fyftem; 
Philadelphia, it’s remembrance, ajd the crofs of Cincinnatus; the 
weaknels of the king, which may be forgotten, now he 1s no more; 
thefe are,’ fays he, £ if 1 be not deceived, the caufes, which produced 
the revolution.’ 

The author thinks, that there was not an abfolute neceffity for the 
convocation of the ftates-general. - The fame caufes exifted in the 
time of Lewis xy, as well as in the.days.of Lewis xvi; but the 
former, though nota great king, was well aware of the confequences 

ght be expected from fuch an aflembly, and was accuitomed 
to fay: «lam not yer tired of reigning; 1 have already enough of 
buiinefs on my hands, but my fucceffor may do what he pleafes in 
regard to this fubjeét.”’ 

ihe count complairis, and that teo with great juftice, of the conduct 
of thofe powers, who feigned to coalefce in behalf of the royalitts ; and 
he laughs at the profk r, nade them by a great northern princefs, of 
an afylam on the diliant borders of the Black fea, or the inhofpitable 
mountains of Caucafus, He accufes them of an-intention to extet- 
minate the inhabitants, divide France, and reduce her to'a power of 
the third ciafs; his own prepohition, however, will not be deemed very 


2 
which mig 
‘ 


s? 


moral, for at the very moment he is condemning thofe princes, |he 
withes to inculcate the neceflity af lighting wp the fame ot cévil war 
in his native country. 5 

Inftead of profecuting.a.conteft in which they are likely to be 
foiled, he advites the intervention of armiftices, during which a 
ita ation would enfue, and the french armies become iatirely dif- 
organized, We apprehend, however, that the compittee of . public 
faicty is not likely to be outwitted by fuch a thallow artifice, . 

The author, who feems to have lived in great intimacy with, and 
even to haye been under perfonal obligations to the duke of Orleans, 
but whofe © gratitude is extinguifhed by his horrour,’ vindicates the 
tharacter of that prince from the charge of cowardice, According ta 

N n 4 him, 
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him, he behaved well during the aGtion off Uthant: he af ; 
balloon, which is here decane more dangerous than a aeaeenni 
and he exhibired the ttmoft fcorn for death on the fcaffold, where he 
is reprefented as having faid the beft thing ever‘uttered by him dui 
the whole courfe of his life, for the executioner withing to pull + 
his boots, Philip turned round, and very gayly oblerved, © te ks 
oteras plus facilement du cadavre.’ 

The charge adduced againft Condorcet, of having affaffinated his 
benefactor, 1s founded only on the fufpicion of an avowed enemy: 
the accufation againft Sydney has always been confidered as a french 
calumny ; and the advice to Lewis xv1 about a ¢ national bamkruptcy’ 
has not even tbe appearance of principle for it’s fupport, 


Art. xxxiit. Réflexions fur la Paix. Adrefees & M. Pitt, et aux 
Frangois. Reflections on Peace 3 addreffed to Mr. Pitt, and the French 
Nation. Printed at Geneva. 1794. London: reprinted. 8yo. 
48 pages. Priceis.6d. Debrett, 1795. 


We are told in the preface, that the deftiny of Europe depends 
upon Mr. Pitt: this, notwithftanding the many high-flown compli- 
ments paid to our conftitution, muft be confidered as a libel on it; 
for it prefuppofes, that the counfels of the nation, and the fate of a 
large andan enlightened portion of mankind, are exclufively conneged 
with the jadgment or the caprice of a fingle individual. If the ob- 
fervation be juft, it is truly humiliating in a mixed government, that 
pretends to retain even the fhadow of a reprefentation. 

The firft chapter confifts of a differtation on the prefent degree of 
ftrength poffefled by France. The whole revolutionary power of 
it’s government confifts, we are told, in the art of ‘ fanaticifing 
public opinion,’ and rendering it fubfervient to political purpofes. 
It’s fafety is derived principally from the vanity of the nation, 
which prevents the people from febmitting to any chief; “ideas 
therefore reign inftead of individuals;’ Necker, Mirabeau, La 
Fayette, Dumourier, and Robefpicrre, were all in their turn aban- 
done by the people. 

The difcovery of printing, bv diffeminating knowledge, has ren- 
dered a blind confidence in political and military leaders far more 
rare than formerly ; in addition to this, the flill more modern dif- 
covery of pamohlets publithed daily and hourly, by exeitin ridicule, 
fortifying fufpicion, and deciding on actions, difpels the magic 
hitherto infeparable from, and de‘ voys the illufion attendant upon 
glory. In fhort, we are told. that all the people are armed, but that 
they will only fight for themfelves; and giving the preference to aa 
afilembly over a man, that they will always rally round their repre- 
fentatives, rather than an individual. They are even fuppofed to 
entertain a degree of antipathy to the government of a fingle pet 
fon. or a fmall number, as incompatible with a proper-ftate © fociety, 
an: deftructive of liberty. 

In a military point of view, the french are confidered as an over- 
match for all Europe, and their wonderful fuccefs is attr 
to the general hatred entertained againit a foreign invafion, and 


partly to the grofs errours committed by the coalefced per. ri 


t 
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« At this moment the whole of France is at the difpofal of the 
convention; it’s treafures confift in the fortunes of individuals; it’s 
foldiers, in every man capable of bearing arms ; it’s provifion, in the 
whole produce of all the territories of the republic. Undoubtedly 
the empire is falling to ruin, individuals are pertihing, and this de- 
folated land is overwhelmed with ills of every kind; but France can- 
not give way without involving all Europe in her overthrow. Her 
fall would not only occafion that of the old world, but America her- 
felf would feel a thock, from which fhe would not be guaranteed 
either by the interval of fpace, or the immenfity of ocean.’ 

The author feems to think, that, fo long as foreign armicé contend 
with France, fhe will fight, and triumph over them ; the impulfion, 
produced by the very obftacles oppofed to it, will givefuch a {pring 
to her government, that no perfon is capable of determining the 
bounds of her fucceffes. 

Chap. II. Of the condu& adopted by the coalefced powers. 'Thefe are 
reprefented as having a¢ted with the moft confummate folly. They 
perfecuted the emigrants, and yet adopted their principles; they 
abufed the jacobins, and yet became their rivals in injuftice. They 
imprifoned La Fayette, although found on neutral ground; and they 
rewarded the defertion of Dumouriez by hunting him through every 
country in Europe. ‘Their fyftems too were at variance: the contfti- 
tution of 1789 proclaimed at Toulon, Valenciennes taken poffeflion 
of in the name of the emperour, and the ancient government adopt- 
ed in Ja Vendée, far from procuring them the “eo of men of 
different opinions, have only ferved to alienate all from govern- 
ments, that evince either fo much weakneis, or fo much perfidy, 

Chap. Ill. Of the advantages that Europe will derive from a peace. 
If Poland, with an open country, and a population of only fix mil- 
lions of men, could fora long time combat the forces of two of the 
moft formidable military powers in Europe, and did not yield at la& 
until fhe had loft her victorious and beloved general ; it is afked, what 
hope can be entertained of fuccefs againft an empire of twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants, furrounded by fortified towns, and defended 
by a conquering army encamped on the territories ‘of the enemy? 
‘The ceremony of ee. Pr the republic, which certain crowned 
heads deprecate fo much, is here looked ypon as a mere diplomatic 
meflage, which will neither add to, nor detra& from the ftability of 
the french government. It is allowed, that the opinions engendered 
by the fucceffes obtained during the prefent war are likely to prove 
contagious: but if the leaders-of the ne?ghbouring nations enter into 
a competition with France on the fcore of happinefs, juftice, and 
profperity, the with for a revolutionary experiment will be confined 
within her own territories. 

‘Itis Mr. Pitt, whom the french accufe as the author of the prefent 
war; it is through him alone, that the englifh carry it on. We might 
here ftop to reproach him with the innumerable faults com- 
mitted in the courfe of this fame conteft: but it is peace which we 
demand of him, or rather it is now the duty of the nation to decide, 
whether it be better to fapport all the misfortunes, with which it is 
menaced, than to beltow it’s comfdence on a man, who, during a 
critical period, has confined oppofition within the boundaries of the 

conititution ; 
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éonftitution ; on him who has remained faithfal to His Opinions, even 
when they deprived him alike of power and of popplarity, . The 

€ontinuance of the war will maintain Mr, Piit in the-adminifration- 
a peace will recall Mr. Fox to power: no one bat Mr, Pitt has oc 
€afion to dread this period, for he alone will have occafion to-trem. 
ble ; and is it the intereft,of the nation to think as he does? This is 
fio Jongera war, in which the crrour of a minifter may be redeemed b 

the rifing generation ; it is connected with the very exiftence of that 
England, which is the glory of the world and of liberty. Shadow 
of Chatham, appear to your fon, enlighten him with your genius, 
6, from the bottom of the tomb, demand that name, which he has 
dGifhonoured !” 

We are given to underftand, that this pamphlet is the produétion of 
Madame de Stae!, the daughter of Mr. Necker; and it may not 
be unneceflary to remark, that it-was written previoys to the con- 
queft of Holiand. 


+ % , ;7 nat lak ae stediodint». ranean 2 
Art: XXXIV. A Letter fo tie Earl of Lauder dale, COM AsiING Stri@ures 
yp - 7/7. 2,9 . ? fal 7 * e ‘_ 
On: bis Lord/bit’s Letters to the Peers of Scotland. By John Gifford, 


Fig. vo. 179 pages. Price 3s. Longman. 1795.7 

Lord Lauderdale’s ‘ Letters to the Peers of Scotland *,’ are heré 
fteprefented as exhibiting < inconfiftencies that ought to be recon- 
€iled, errours that cal] tor expofure, and mifrepreientations that re- 
quire correction ;’ nay, were ‘ ignorance’ included in the lif of de- 
fects; the author thinks he fhould not exceed the truth. 

Mr. G. contends, that the eld french government was not fo bad 
as feprefented, and that the fare of the common people was not, in 
teneral, worfe than that of thofe of the fame rank in fome parts of 
Great Britain: < the feottith peafaniry,’ fays he, ‘ieldom or ever 
éat bread. Bannocks are their chief food. I have feen a farmer in 
the high-lands, whofe houfe confiitted of a fingle room, miferably 
thatched, with mud walls, and no floor; the fife lighted on the 
ground, and the only chimney a hole in the thatch; dine with his 
family on bannocks and a kettle of greafe or latd : one {poon ferved 
father and fon, who alternately took a mouthful of greafe, anda 
piece of bannock.’ ‘This may be all very true; but we apprehend, 
that the mifery of the caledonian peafant will not detraét any thing 
trom the heretofore wretched ftate of the french one. 

‘he author is much offended with the uncourtly expreffions of the 
confpirators of Pilnitz’, the ‘ original crufaders,’ &c; but feems*to 
forget, that he himfelf makes ufe of very coarfe and iiliberal language? 
for he applies the term ‘ falfehood,’ without any ceremony, to his 
antagonift ; roundly afferts Brifot to have been ‘a perjured traitory 
and accufes Dr. Knox as ‘ a calumniator.’ ‘ 

We hall here endeavour te fele& a paflage, in which there 1s not 
ny pe-/onal abufe, although we are well aware, that this may net 
deemed by fome a fair {pecimen of Mr. G.’s ufual ftyle and man- 
fer. 


a. _——_— 





* See Analyt. Rev. Vol. xx, p, 421. 


« Though 
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‘ Though a feady friend to the conftitution of my country, and 
frmly convinced that it is the bet pofli! we conftitution for England ; 
I am OF no means of opinion, that it is equally well adapted to 
France, or that it would be even practicable there. A determined” 
foe to the dhs vailing fpirit of profelytifm, 1 thould:be- the laft man to 
facrifice more important confile rations to a {pirit of. national vanity, 
by preferibinge to all the nations of the earth the fame code of laws, 
and the fame form of government.. Aware of the neceflity of con- 
ting manners, habits, climate, and a thoufand other local and res 
tive circumftances, in the formation of a complicated fyftem, cal- 
culated to dire& the difcordant interefts and contending paffions of 
individuals, to the promotion of the general welfare, 1 fhould dee 


i! 

plore the infatuation that would rejeét the falutary leffons of expe- 
rience, for the wild fpeculations of vifionary theorifts. But, in 
withing tor the reftoration of the antient monarchy of France, from 
a thorough conviction, that that fyitem of government is beft-cal-. 
culated, not only to fecure the general isiterefts of Europe, but to 
. to Oh See . h le. | tt 

‘e the happine{s and welfare of the french people, I muft not 


be fuppofed to with for the re-eftablifhment of thofe abufes and core 


ruptions which time had engendered, and which- the benevolent 
eforts of Louis XVI. were directed to remove. Thefe would ne- 
ceflarily i deftroyed by conititutional means; and their renewal 


would effeftually be prevented by the decided influence which, from 
t events, public opinion mutt acquire over the councils of the 
monarch, and over ev ery order of the ftate. 

v hatever may be. the iffue of ,the conteft, it is our duty to ex- 
ert that fuccefs which the juftice of our caufe deferves, by éxertions 


of vi igour proportioned to the exigency of the cafe; and, notwith- 
wanding the perverie. r eprefentations and gloomy predidtions of Op- 
polit ion, the relative ftuation of the two countries affords the moft 


rational grounds for expecting an honourable termination of the 


Art. xxxv. Oxur Le? Re efource! or, the only Means left to obtain an 


honourable Peace. Containing + the Subfiance of fome detached Réeflec- 
tions which baw -_ been origizally fubmitted to the firft Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, ont E € née) sof rendering all the Military Efabli; Aments of 


Great | Britai 2 fu bfervie nt to maritime Operations 3 with a fummary 
View of pe, Sitnctins of this Ifand, after the. Conqueft of Helland.» 
By the Author of ‘ Better Late than Never.’ 8vo. 27 pages. 
Price Is. Jordan. 1795. 

Accor DING to this aut! hor, and indeed he is not fingular in his opi- 
nion, ‘the laft refource’ of this nation is é’s qwoeden walls. We 
re prefent the reader with a paflage or two irom this well- 
meant addrefs. 

‘ The wide range of oppofite ports, the alarming increafe of our 
ehemy’s thip} jing, and their excefs.of population, brings the war 
to our coafis with all the melancholy imprefiions of what may be 
done by numbers. Should Pruffia-totally withdraw or fritter away 
its Co-operation by partial diverfions,. the empire, } fear, will have 
much to do apes its own frontier to {pare a fuflicient force to. re- 
cover Holland and the Low Countries. The fafe poffeflion of thefe 
territories 
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territories wil! not only enfure to the french a command of the 
north feas, but likewife afford them an opportunity to a& with their 
navy, as they have already too fuccefsfully done with their army. 
In a word, they will be enabled to owt-flank, if 1 may ufe the term, 
the iflands of Great Britain. 

« The nation will reap little benefit from being told, that ear] 
Howe is in Torbay, or oppofite to Breft, with a victorious and well. 
appomted fleet, if our induftrious enemies can produce fufficient 
force to remain ftationed, fo as to obviate the elements. The wind, 
which moft fecure to them a quick and unmolefted paffaige to the 
coaft of Scotland, or even to the Medway (for the Nore might 
eafily be paffed), will block up every fhip that we might fpare from 
Portfmouth or Torbay; nor would the whole of this manifeft danger 
be prevented by a fleet in the Downs. The northern fhores maf 
fill remain expofed, and not only Scotland but Ireland lie open toa 

de main.’ 

* I have heard it remarked, that the policy of the french will be 
to divide, and confequently to weaken our naval force, as much as 
poflible, by feints ;—but what, let me afk my lord, will thefe feints 
avail them, if we can furnifh thefe fleets for home fervice, and be 
enabled to detach occafionally fufficient force to convoy ourtrade? 
Common fenfe and experience tell us, that we cannot have any thing 
to apprehend ; events prove that, as the moft formidable armies have 
always been endangered by too great an extenfion of line, the mof 
impofing armaments may be rendered ufelefs by delay.’ 

The author thinks, that we are now arrived at that melancholy 
period of public embarrafiment, ‘ in which it behoves every honeft 
man to co-operate even with thofe, whom every politician muft pity 
or defpife;’ but another period, according to him, mut foon occur, 
‘ when the baffled expectations of a generous people will be falaced 
by the feverett inveftigation of miniterial refponfabslity.’ 


Art. xxxvi. 4 Statement of Fa&s; or, an Inquiry into the Fuftice and 
Neceffity of the prefent War; in a Letter to the Right lonourable 
William Pitt. Io which are adaed fome a on the new Taxes, 
and the Meafures to be taken to Man the Navy. 8v0. 43 pages: 
Price 1s. Cambridge, Flower; London, Symonds. 1795. 


This young cantab, not having the fear of the heads of colleges 
&c. before his eyes, accufes the reprefentative of his univerfty, 

1. Of provoking and entering into an unjuft and unnece 
war ; 

2. Of carrying on and protraéting that war againft the general 
confent of the people; and,_ : 

3. Of having brought this once happy and flourifhing kingdom 
into a ftate of difcontent, poverty, and defperation. _ 

He evinces a generous indignation againft * thofe infernal mon- 
fters, the ravagers of Poland ;’ and he laughs at that prudery, art 
part of our government, which is offended at the very idea 
treating with the prefent ruling powers of France, while America, 
Genoa, Tufcany, &c. make no braple to enter into bonds of amity 
‘ with republican frenchmen.’ 


Fhe 











Somerville’s Addre/s te the Yeomanry of England. §42 


The appendix contains fome refleGtions on the new taxes, which 
are for the moft part cenfured : the author fuggeits an impoft on dogs, 
ice houfes, balls, public dinners, &c. as being far lefs burdenfome 
to the people at large. 


Art. xxxvil. Lhe Cafe of the War confidered, Ina Letter to Henry 
Duncombe, Efg. Member of Parliament for the County of York, 8v0 
24 pages. Price rs. brett. 1794. 


Tue author of this little pamphlet evinces fome doubts as to our 
being able to fubjugate France, and advifes government to paufe 
before the commencement of another campaign. 


A fecond Letter to H. Duncombe, Efg. Member of Parliament for the 
County of York. By the Rev. William Lipfcomb, Rector of Sud- 
bury, in Yorkfhire. (Author of the Cafe confidered), 8vo. 
sopages. Price rs.6d. Debrett. 1795. 


‘Tus reverend author feems to have entirely changed his opinions, 
for he now appears to be the advocate for war, at all times a ve 
unchriftian-like office, and that too at the very — when it’s mio | 
fupporters refign all hopes of deriving any benefit from it. With an equal 
degree of inconfiftency, he is induced by the late acquittals, to believe, 
that there is ‘ an inteftine enemy, who, though he for the prefent 
hides his diminifhed head, ftiil lurks infidious in the bofom of the 
country.’ Thus recorded innocence is perverted into a fufpicion 
of ouilt! . 

‘| he efforts of France.are reprefented as ‘ the ftruggles of an expiring 
gladiator ;’ and the acceffion of Holland to that power, inftead ot 
being deemed a misfortune, is confidered as being capable of becoming 
a national advantage, by giving us an opportunity ¢ of increafing our 
marine to its utmoit poffible magnitude.’ : 

We thall coaclude this article with a fhort quotation. * Now as 
France is at this time, by the decay of her manufactures, exhaufted of 
almoft all the good things fhe once pofleffed, but with refpect to her 
poifonous qualities, her opinions, civil and religious, in them fhe 
abounds Ri to a molt peftilent degree, no evil can enfue from con- 
tinuing Mill, at Jea& in that ftate of warfare, which may keep us 
feparated from her. 

‘From what has been of late fo explicitly declared by thofe whe 
rule this country, that all pofitive interference in her internal concerns 
is utterly difclaimed, fhe has only to purge herfelf from thofe offenfive 
qualities, that fo juftly give us, fituated fo near her, a dread of being 
iniecied by her in her prefent difeafed ftate. 

‘ We know too well the value of liberty ourfelves, to be an enemy 
to her becaufe the afpires to it. Let her no longer glory in bold and 
open impiety, let her cultivate the milder virtues, and the people of 
England will then thew themfelves as ready to advance towards her, 
and to greet her with aflurance of firm and fteady. friendthip, as they 
now fhrink back from her with decided horror, and prefer the expences 
of war, before the dangers of pollution.’ , 


Arr. xxxviti. A foort Addrefs to the Yeomanry of England, and others. 
By Johp Somerville, Efg. Member of the Board of Agiter, 
yo. 
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Svo. 41 pages. Price 1s. Bath, Paddock; London, Robinfons, 
795° 

Mr. SomerviLLe, who is a member of the board of agricultare 
as he takes care to inform us in his title page, after quoting the 
writings of Mr. Young, the fecretary, tells his * brother farmers,” 
not to ftand * like a flock of fheep at a ford, Waiting to fee who 
will move firft, but to come forward like men.’ He affures them, 
that arms, helmets, clothing, &c. will not coft more than 121. each, 
at the utmoft ; and he afks, what that fum is compared to their all, 
which might otherwife be at ftake. | 

He appeats very anxious to’ tell the veomanry, that he is not 
bired to addrefs them; and he aflures them at the fame tithe, that no 
man knows his price. 

¢ Englifhmen, of every defcription,’ adds he, * learn this important 
truth, that from the hour when any one corfs,- eftablifhed for the 
protection of this ifland, or our fifter kingdom, Ireland, thall receive 
orders to leave its peaceful occupations, and draw the {word againit 
an invading enemy, fhould that moment arrive, from that moment, 
I fay, there can exift but two deferiptions .of people—thofe who 
fight for theircountry, and thole who fight agaiait it.’ 


Art. xxxix. Thoughts on the Prince’s Debts. Sceond Editions « 8vo. 
25pae Pr.is, Debrett. 1795. , 
Tuis is an apologetical addrefs to the pulslic, relative to the pays 
ment of the new debts contracted by the heir apparent. It is granted, 
that his majeliy and the prince have not ‘fululied their part of the 
former bargain ; but it is flreneoufly infifted, that Yoru Bull, noqwith- 
ftanding this, fhould once more clear his hopeful ‘fon from all in 
cumbrancts whatever. ‘The generality of readers will be apt to 
imagine, that the beft and moti appolite paflage in this pamphlet, 18 
contained in one of the outer leaves, into which it has been .copied 
from a celebrated comedy: ‘if this won’t do, remember 1 “am mar 
ried ; and you have all but one opinion of the wife you have per 
fuaded me to take—let my better half reconcile you all to me.’ 
The old Bachelor. 


Art. xt. 4 loyal, but folemn Expoftulation, addreffed in a. Moment 
of general Diftre/s, Difmay, and Apprebenfian, toa thoughtlefs and itt 
prudent young Man. 8vo. 16 pages. Vrice 1s, 6d. Owen 
1795. _ 
Turs is not only a very uxcourtly, but a very difoyal expoftulation, 

addrefled no doubt by one of the /fwiri/S multitude tq a moit illuttrious 

perfonage, whom he has the audacity to.term * a royal infolvent.’ 
Inftead of congratulating him on arts patronifed, {cience promoted, 
commerce and manufactures fupported. and encouraged by 4h 
princely munificence, Ke mentions the folly of being mifled by * rep 
adulation,’ inculcates * the decorum of perfonal integrity,’ and attually 
hints fomething about not incommoding < the eafe and happinefs 

a loyal people.’ | : ‘ 
This, however, is not all, for he advifes his. x. a. to feppiscat® 

another great perionage, who he is fure wilf moft readily ot 
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Mallet on the Excife Wine Bill, 543 


fych a charming opportunity to refcue his name * from the parfimonious 


: 
5 


ftigma that has been irreverently fixed to it,’ 


Arr. xut. A Narrative of Circumfiances relative to the Excife. Wing 
» paffed intoa Law. Interfperfed with curfory Objervations 


( lmpolicy of it's “Principles, and the great Hardfbips and Injuftige 
avbich muft arife to many Individuals from it’s Operation; together quith 


vtrraéis from @ Corre/pondence with Mr. Pitt aud Mr. Fox, By 
hilip Mallet, of London, Merchant. “8vo, 44 pages. Prices 
1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1795. . 
cEssARY¥. and impolitic wars naturally beget unjuf taxes, 
in theirtura are fupported ‘by laws unfriendly to liberty, and 
| cations, and official reftraints, thar at once teafe, degrade, 
and injure the fair trader. Nothing, however, can be morse odious, 
thea the idea of retro/pe@ive taxation, as exemplified in the cafe heforg 
US: the laying on of duties anteriour te the date of an act of parlias 
ment, is to all intents and pyrpofes an ex pot facie law. 
ir. \I. who was chofen chairman of the meeting, that Ope 
p ihe late wine bill, feems to have conducted himfelf with equal 
: i propriety. Here follows a paflage itom his Jester to Me, 
Pitt, written fubfequenily to an unfuccefsful interview, 
‘ Three pofitions 1 Jay down, the two firlt you will I prefumg 
erant, the Jait you probably will deny. Some of the provifions (of the 


— 


bill then pending) are—wzjuf?, of courle impolitic, and in fact ume 
BU. bs bbigle 


‘ Is it argument to be admitted, that becaufe a minifter of finaneg 
fays he thalliofe a large fam, unlefs a previous date is. put to the period 
at which the new duty fhall atrach ; therefore he will ferce the meafure, 
becaufe it is beneficial to the revenuc? I anfwer, unhappy couptsy,” 
who has a miniter who will make the monfter excife-law trample 
n the evident principles of juftice, and which juftice it was ig 
pewer to embrace, if his meafures had been wilely conduétted, 
ve would fay, fince things have been fo ordered, may we nog ime 
pute to you defigns partial; may we not infer that the antic) ating 
claufe was meant to favour fome, and to punith others; and that y the 
power given to the excife, inftruments are made which may be turned 
and accommodated, as beft fgits particular purpofes—perhaps of the 
mott corrupt kind. 

* They are impolitic; and here I will not admit what minifters of 
finance with always to have granted, that the policy of the thjag may 
allowably infliét a ftain upon the fair face of juftice, It can never be. 
—it is argu ment fit, and may be only ufed by a man who is her® tos, 
day and gone to-morrow: but ought never to be ufed in 2 country 
that boafts of a conftitution, the bafis of which is juilice; put away 
juice, and your policy muft neceflarily be unfound.’ we 

The rapid advances made by the excife-laws, a fyfem utterly Re 
‘known, and repugnant to every principle of the common law, is truly 
alarming ; and not only the * infolence of ofiice,” but it’s grofs injuftice 
is made evident in the courfe of this fatement, whenever the generality 
of traders come within it’s operations. As to Savwurites, jike Mr, 
Burke, 2od others, it appears they are fo many large flies, that can break 
through the cobweb fophiftry of fifcal ingenuity, “while the vulgar and. 
ferble herd are entangled in it's mefhes, a 
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544 IRISH APFAQZRS. 


Trifo Affairs. 
Arr. xiit. 4 Letter from the Earl of Carlifle te Earl Fitzwilliam; 


in Reply to bis Lordfbip’s two Letters, 2d Edition. 13 pa. Pr, ys," 


Stockdale. 1795. 


Mvcu is here faid of early friendfhip, and continued refpe&; but 
the very courtly and equivocal flyle in which the prefent letter is 
written, will perhaps give more offence to the perfon to whom it is 
addreffed, than the mott pointed cenfure of an enemy. 

It feems to be the opinion of the one ‘earl, that the other ¢ had 
adopted a fyftem difficult to recede from or abandon, before he had 
been long enough near the fource of real information, confidently to 
take by his own fcale the juft meafure of its fize and magnitude,’ 

We have already noticed the letter to which this is intended as an 
anfwer. [See p. 441 of the prefent volume. ] 


Art. xu. Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam, on his Speech in the Honfe of 
Peers, on Friday, April 243; on that of Lord Milton the fame Day, 
and on Mr. Grattan’s Motion in the Houje of Commons of Ireland, 
on the 21f of April. With a Pofifcript on the Earl of Carlifle’s Letter. 
By a Member of the Whig Club. 8vo. 35 pa. Pr. 1s. Baldwin, 
1795+ ) 

Tu1s real or pretended member of the whig club prefaces his 
attack on earl Fitzwilliam’s bead, with a panegyric on the goodnefs 
of his Aeart, ‘That nobleman is reprefented as infpired * with all the 
mania of Jack Calvin;’ his adminiftration is confidered as replete 
with * blunders ;’ and he is ftated to have conduéted himfelf in Ireland 
* more like an abfolute capricious fovereign, than the viceroy of a 
limited monarch.’ | - 

‘ Upon the moft candid examination of your brief viceroythip, 
and the curious epiftolary bantlings which are laid -at your lordfhip’s 
door, there is much to condemn in point of indifcretion, and little 
to applaud but good intention; if even good intention can be ap- 
mre when not accompanied by meafures that were wife or prudent. 

our lordthip muft have found to your regret, that there is a wide 
difference between being lord lieutenant of. the Peterborough liberty, 
and that of the liberties of the Irifh nation, Upon the fubjett of 
your letters, the public are really much divided. Some divide the 
palm between Meffrs. Grattan, Ponfonby, and the holy catholic pro- 
teftant bifhop. But however gentlemen may difpute as to the letters, 
they one aad all fing with the charaéters in Cour de Lion, “ What, 
from my lord the governor?” And they do not fcruple to make 
your lordfhip tw 3 in allufion to Mr. Grattan, ‘* he fent me with 
the letter! he fent me—I know no better!’? And then in indignant 
doubt they reply, ** Oh, fhould it be this governor!” 

«It is very well underfood that Mr. Grattan withes to be the 
petty Cromwell of Ireland over every viceroy; and you have cet- 
tainly been his gentle Fairfax. He, like you, my lord, was very 
amiable, fincere in his profeffions, open in his condutt, difinterelt 
in his views, but narrow in his genius. And although vefted w! 
the fupreme command, he acted but a fecond and fubordinate fituation 
to Cromwell the original, as you ditl to his miniature copy. Apt 














Playfair’s Letter te Earl Fitzwilliam. 545 


Ant. xv. The Conclufion of the StriGuves on the Earl of Fitzwilliam's 
Letters to che Earl of Carlifle. 8vo. 16 pages. Price 6d, Whites, 
1795+ | 7 
We are here told, that the department of Ireland is managed as, 

follows :—* the official’ correfpondence with the lord lieutenant is 

conducted by the fecretary of ftate tor the home department; meatures 
affecting the treafury, revenue, and civil lift (which comprehends 
moft part of the patronage) except in fpecified cafes, are managed by 
the firtt lord of the treafury ; queftions of general policy and imperial 
import, are determined in the cabinet.’ 

he conduét of earl Fitzwilliam is feverely cenfured, and his language 
js reprefented as abounding ia * coarfenefs and incorre¢tnefs ;’ he 
himfeif is faid to have been ‘ mifguided, and to have inflamed the 
errors of prejudice by the indifcretions of paffion.’ | 


Arr. xiv. Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Fituswilliam, occa- 
fined by bis tavo Letters to the Earl of Carhfle. By William Playfair, 
Author of the Commercial and Political Atlas, &c. 8vo. 24 pa. 
Price 1s. Stockdale. 1795. 

Mr. Prayrair being ¢ one of the general mafs of his majefty’s 
fubjects, who with to fee things go on as well and peaceably as the 
circumitances of the times will permit,’ affures earl Fitzwilliam, * that 
he was heartily furry to fee a ftorm brewing in Ireland,’ 

He hints, ihat this nobleman has been ¢ hurried by his own ambition, 
or that of his friends, into a fituation for which he has not been 
fited by his talents or difpofition ;’ he however deems him * more 
vnfortunate than blameable in this affair,’ but begs leave to obferve, 
that, «it God Almighty had called before him the angel Gabriel, to 
anfwer for himfelf, he could not have exprefled a more angelic con- 
{ioufnefs of wifdom and righteoufnefs than his lordfhip, and fince 
the days of the pharifees, we have only met with two fuch examples.” 
The firft of thefe is * the popes of Rome,’ and the fecond 
‘Mr. Necker, that aftucious comptroller of the French finances,’ 

‘ He refembled your lérdhhip,’ adds be, * #ill more than the po 

His infallibility was almoft all his own. He ftood naked and alone 
oppofed to all, and only acknowledged receiving affiftance from his 
virtuous wite, (who, it was to be prefumed, ftood as naked as himfelf.) 
Mr. N. was fimilar in many things to your lordfhip; he talked highly 
of himfelf, accufed others ia. the block, .and. never confeffed a 
fingle error in his admiuiflration, It is. true Mr. Necker ad« 
muailered in a kingdom rather larger than Ireland, and for a fpace 
of time fomeghing longer than your lordfhip, but that feems to be 
more than compenfated by. the prodigious oppofition your lordfhip 
met with, when compared tobim. Mr. Necker had more fupport than 
you, therefore he had lefs oppefition; Mr. Necker had a feeble kin 
and a virtuous wife to aid his good intentions, and had only again{ 
him the nobility, feventeen parliaments, the court, fixty farmerse 
general, who had twenty-two thoufand clerks and emiffaries, con- 
tantly employed in countera¢ting his plans; you, on the other hand, 
my lord, flood alome, that is to fay, you had againf you the men that 
You turned out of office.’ : 


VOL, xxI,. © ° ' Lerd 
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546 IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s firft letter to lord Carlifle appears to Mr. P, 
*to be one of the moft vain, moft unfair, and imprudent’, he ever read ; 
and the penfions intended to be granted by him, are confidered as an 
utineceflary profufion of public money. 

« Ido not know, my lord,’ continues he, ‘ whether you are what 
modern reformers call a democrat; nor do I know whether Thomas 
Paine is one in his heart, but I know that if all rulers were to a& 
as you have done, I fhould foon become a democrat; for what Paine 
has fuppofed, you have done: the real intereft of the many have 
been facrificed to the whims and fancies of an individual, who, when 


all faid and done, was only the fhadow of a king, during the pleafure. 


> 
‘ 
. 


of a king 


Art. xivi. Ireland, Earl Fitzewilliam’s Letters, and Adminift ration 
refcued from Mifreprefentation. With fome Objfervations on a Pampblet 
entitled the [A| fair Statement, 8vo. 39 pages. Price 15, 
Keariley. 1795. 


Tuts is intended as a reply to a pamphlet already noticed by us, 
See p. 444 of our prefent volume| which is here attributed * to 
a member of the Irifh houfe of commons, recently difmiffed from 
office.’ 

Lord Fitzwilliam is vindicated in the publication of his letter to 
iord Carlifle, on the principles of felf-defence, as he had been coa- 
tinually reprefented as ‘ a rafh and impracticable man, who, contrary 
to the inftraction of his colleagues, was urging on the queftion of 
catholic emancipation,’ in the two newfpapers called the « Troe 
Briton,’ and the * Sun,’ both of them under the influence and dire@ion, 
as’ we are told, of Meffrs. Rofe and Burges. 

After animadverting on ‘ the perfonal rancour,’ and ‘ invariable 
falfehood,’ that pervade the * Fair Statement,’ the author makes fome 
remarks on the childifh vanity of the D. of P , who took a fancy 
to the blue ribband intended for lord Howe, and on the monopolizing 
difpofition of earl Mansfield, « which has in fome degree fullied the 
charatters of thofe with whom he has fo long atted.’ — 





Arr. xivit. 4 Letter to bis Excellency Earl Fitzawilliam, Lord 
Lientenant of Ireland. 8vo. 63 pages. Price rs. 6d. White. 
1795 

_ Tuts letter, which is written with great fpirit, and embraces a 

variety of ‘political objeéts, feems to have been addreffed to lord 

Fitzwilliam, immediately on his arrival in Ireland. 

He is reprefented as * fuccedj@F to the large eftate, to the refpectable 
talents, and to that even temperature, or genial climate of mind, 
pofleffed by his maternal uncle.” “Much credit is given him for his 
magnanimity in accepting a high, but precarious ftation; ‘ for though 
at a diftance,’ it is added, * this ifland may appear equable, fmooth 
and fhining, like the filent fatellite, obfequious in its courfe, and 
regular in its circumvolutions; yet a nearer view will difcover 1s 
multiform changes, its unequal motions, its librations, and its 
afperities.’ 

There is a great improbability ‘ in any very able or active man 
remaining long in the government of Ireland: unlefs by firiking > 
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Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam Sap 


anew line of conduct, equally honourable to himfelf, and ofeful ‘to 
the country; unlefs, my lord, he popularifes himfelf more than has 
hitherto been thought neceffary ; unlefs he throws his mind out of 
the caftle into the country; and, by this political naturalization, gets 
the people to operate as a party OR his fide, and gains that attachment’ 
to his perfon, which may be gradually transferred to his ftation.’ 

The author next points out the beft mode of becoming ¢ popular,’ and 
this is, in the firft place, by dire€ting a fincere and early attention to 
the education of the people of Ireland, by * domefticating’ the. ele- 
ments of knowledge, and making ¢ feience floop to enter the poor 
man’s door.’ 

« Pethaps,’ fays he, ¢ the mof pernicious error that ever poifoned 
the happinefs of mankind, has been the prejudice that there is one 
fort of knowledge fit for the learned, and another adapted to the 
‘vulgar. This double doéirine, lefs noticed in thefe days, becaufe 
really more general, fupports itfelf now exatly as it did.of old, on 
the fuppofed incapacity of the multitude, and their utter incapability 
of enjoying practically, what they call the fpeculative and ideal nghts 
of man. It fupports itfelf by vilifying and abufing the human race 
with fyitematic feurrility, as a fwinith multitude, a beggary of no 
value or cflimation; thus widening the chafmin fociety, anftead of 
haftening to fill it-up and fmooth it over. It fupports itfelf by raifin 
acloud round that part of human knowledge called government, wit 
the magic of metaphyfics, and then tinging the edges of this cloud 
with the prifmatic colours of rhetoric, fo as to make it dazzle 
without enlightening, and ferve all the purpofes of a myftery or 
a craft.’ 

_Atter afferting, that the name of Franklin is far mote illuftrious by 
his having. enlightened the vulgar, than by having drawn fire from 
heaven, it is recommended to erect a prefbyterian college in the north, 
and a catholic one in the fouth. The charter fchools of Ireland 
are reprefented as being particularly impolitic ; for they convert ¢ the 
government of the country into a kidnapper of the people, and 
raife in our cabins a civil war between the inftinét.of nature and the 
fentiments of religion.’ 

Our author next advifes, * to arm the people with their tights,” 
which, fays he, * is at the fame time the very firt ftep in giving them 
knowledge,’ for ¢ to know their rights they maft poffefs them.’ 

‘ What are rights? nothing more than moral powets of acting of 
doing what is conformable to our duties; and if the power be. re- 
ftrained or extinguifhed, fo will foon be the inclination. For how 
much more therefore than he fuppofes, has the proud oppreffor to 
aniwer? For how much immediate mifery, for how much occa- 
ficnal criminality —~God never prefcribes a duty without the means 
of fulfilling it, But here the performance is exa¢ted, and the power 
withheld. O people! treated always in the extreme, as majeity of 
asmob! worfhipped in the abftraét with folemn mockery, abufed ig 
the detail with wanton {ecurrility!—The common toait and tool o 
penfioners aud patriots !—Like the earth on.which yon tread, decried 
#s dirt, though the great pabulum of laxury and enjoyment! Let 
me never outrage your wretchednefs by bafe allufion, and contumelious 
comparifon; and by the low eftimation fet upon you, fink you ftil 
lower in that felf-eftimation which is the {pring of good charafter; 
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and by vilifying and fcandalifing your character, make you gloomily 
acguiefce in the calumny, and thus drive you to abandonment and 
defpair. 

Ne, I would make you think well of yourfelves; I would taife 
your hope; 1 would roufe your ambition; I would thake of your 
national exazi, and would develope the germs of genias, of virtue, and 
of public glory. ‘There is not a tenant of the meaneft hovel, ip 
whom I do not recognize the capability and fovereignty of his nature, 
through all its degradation ; and the vericit wretch over whom | ftumble 
in the ftreets, I deplore as the remote, but well-connetted confequence 
of an abufed political conftitution. No, the idea of the people 
always affeéts me, a3 if I ftood on the border of the ocean. The vat 
expanfe fills and occupies my whole mind. I fee the multitudinous 
waves ; I hear the diftant roar of the rifing waters; and I look up 
to that ferene and gre. light which regulates the mighty 
motion, and preferves the falubrity of the mafs by its very 
agitations. 

« My lord, let it be your object at this fathful crifis, to arbitrate 
and moderate between the two clafles of fociety, to avert their rude 
and revolutionary collifion, by prevailing on ‘ the proprietory in- 
fluence,’ to make a reftitution of their common right; and by holding 
out at the fame time the torch of inftruction to the poor, to raife 
them to a proper elevation, and guide them in the juft medium between 
their rights and their duties,’ 

The author contends for a reform in the Irifh houfe of commons, 
and beldly avows himfelf to be « an united Irifhman, a proteftant dif- 
fenter, and an advocate for univerfal fuffrage.’ | s. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
Arr. xiv. ural Walks: In Dialogues. Intended for the Ufe of 


. 


Young Perfons.’ By Charlotte Smith. In two Volumes. 12mo. 
358 pa. Pr. 5s. in vellum binding. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


In announcing to the > ae this firft attempt of the ingenious 
and indefatigable Mrs. Smith, to write a book for the ufe of chul- 
dren, it is proper that the fhould be allowed to {peak for herfelf, 
concerning her defign. It is thus modeftly and fenfibly exprefled 
in the preface. 

Pr. iti. ‘ Sonumerous and fo excellent are the books which have 
been written for the afe of childven and young perfons, within a very 
few years, that, on the great duties of life, nothing can, perhaps, 
be added, which is cither new, or which can be addreffed to them 
in any new form. | 

« In this little work, therefore, I have confined myfelf rather to 
what are called ées petites morales. To reprefs difcontent; to incul- 
cate the neceflity of fubmitting cheerfully te fuch ftuations as for- 
tune may throw them into; to check that flippancy of remark, 
frequently difgufting in girls of twelve or thirteen; and to corredt 
the errors that young people often fall into in converfation, as well 
as to give them a taite for the pure pleafures of retirement, and the 
fuLlime beauties of — ; has been my intention.” - The 






Mrs. James’s Sele@ticn from Mad, Sillery’s Annals of Virtue. §49 


This defign the reader will find very well executed in thefe dia- 
locues. Mrs. S. has introduced into them a fufficient portion of 
narrative to attraét the attention of young readers; yet her work 
‘something better than a novel for children. It is a courfe of eafy 
lefans on cemper and manners, interfperfed with pleafing informa- 
tion on fubjects of natural hiitory, and lively defcriptions of charac- 
ters in human life. Mrs. Woodfield, a widow retired from the 
world, with two daughters and a niece, takes upon her the charge 
of their education. Her niece, who had been brought up in high 
life, did not eafily reconcile herfelf to rural walks; and: Mes. Ww 
ives her many ufeful and excellent lefions. ; 

Mrs. S. has introduced feveral elegant poetical..pieces, fome: of 
which are original. The following pleafing fonnet is, we fappofe, 
the produ€tion of her own elegant pen. Vol. i, p. 129. 


*‘ TO THE LILY OF THE VALE. 


Miranda! mark, where, fhrinking from the gale, 
Its filken leaves yet moift with morning dew, 
That fair faint flower, the lily of the vale, 
Droops its meek head, and loos, methinks, like you! 


Wrapp’d in its modeft veil of tender green, 
Its {nowy bells a foft perfume difpenfe, 
And bending, as reluctant to be feen, 
In fimple lovelinefs it foothes the fenfe. 


With bofom bar’d to meet the garifh day, 
The glaring tulip, gaudy, undifmay’d, 
Offends the eye of tafte, which turns away, 
And fecks the lily in her fragrant fhade. 


So, in unconfcious beauty, penfive, mild, 
Miranda ftiil fhall charm—Nature’s ingenuous child.’ 


Axr. xi1x. A Seleion from the Annals of Virtue of Madame Sillery: 
Containing the maft impartunt and interefiing Anecdotes from the Hiflories 
uf Spain, Portugal, China, Fapau, and America: With fome Account 

of the Manners, Cuftoms, Arts and Sciences of France. ‘Tranflated 

from the French by Elizabeth Mary James. 8vo. 255 pages. 


Hookham. 1794. 


The merit of madame Sillery as a moral preceptrefs is already well 
known to the public; and her preceding works have been fo well re- 
ceived in an englith drefs, that it is furprifing her ennals of virtue have 
remained fo long untranflated. ‘The leading objet of the work is to 
illuftrate moral precepts by examples drawn from hiltory ; an objet, 
the utility of which needs no comment. The Annals of Virtue alfo 
contain many particulars refpecting the manners of nations, which, 
though not direétly adapted to convey a moral leffon, may ferve to 
gratity the young reader’s curiofity. It may perhaps be wifhed that 
this ingenious work had been given to the englifh readerentire. An 
ufeful feleétion is, however, made by the prefent tranflator, who 
appears to have been principally guided in her choice by an atten- 
tion to novelty: thofe hiftorical anecdotes, which arg lefs commonly 
known, have been preferred to thofe, which may be eafily met with in 
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otber books of this kind. Perhaps too large a fhare of the volume is 
allotted to the chinete hiftory, which at prefent, being iimpertecly 
known, athords tew moral anecdotes in private life. The tranflation 
is corre¢tly and handfomely executed. 


Art. 1.. Mythology; @ tiipery of the fabulous Deities of the Ancients, 
defigned zo faciitate the Study of History, Poetry, Painting, Se, 
1zmo. 320 pages. Price 3s. 6d. bound. Richardfon, 1795. 
Tue ftudy of mythology is very properly admitted into modern 

lans of female education; as, without fome knowledge of this kind, 
many of the fubjects of poetry, painting, and ftatuary, could not be 
underitood, Bur the books of mythology already provided, being 

articularly adapted to the ufe of the clatical fcholar, are not exacily 
fuitable for young ladies, except, perhaps, the abridgment of that 
elegant and uiciul work, Spence’s Polymetis. A clear and diftin@ 
account of the principal perionages and events of the ancient fabulous 
hiftory, which thould omir, as far as could be done confiftently with 
the defign of the work, whatever might be offenfive to delicacy, was 
wanted: and it will be an acceptable piece of information to thofe, 
who have the charge of iemale education, to be told, that this defign 
is executed, with no inconfiderable degree of fuccefs, in the prefent 
publication. The fables are properly collected and arranged, and are 
related jn neat and correct language. The author is Mrs. M. Mon- 
figny, a teacher in Mrs. Pache’s fchool. The work would have been 
more complete, had.an alphabetical index been added. 


Arr. 11. Exuphonologia Lingue Anglicare, et Mirum Sonorum artif- 
cium, Regulis conformium, rejeo nude Exceptiozis Effugio, facia cum 
Gallica Contentione, et Lujus Literarii libera Vagatione: Latine et 
Gaslice Scripta (5 in Tria Sceuta fu Partes divifa, 

La Pronoxciation Anglaije, etablie par des Regles fixes fans le Secours de 
la fimple Exception, et comparée a la Langue Francaife. Combat et 
Feu Litieraire. Par Monf, Adams, s.x.£.s. ancien Profeffeur 
d’Human. a. S. Omer. 


Englifo Pronunciation reduced to Rule, without Exceptions, and compared 
with the French, for the Amufement of Men of Letters. By M, 
Adams. §vo. 190 pa. Pr. 3s. 6d. fewed. .R. White. 1794- 
We confefs ourfelves unable fo exaétly to comprehend the drift of 

this publication as to determine, whether the author mean it chiefly 

as a ferious treatife on englifh pronunciation, or as a jocofe {atire upon 
the french language. ‘The author tells us, that his object is to reicte 
our language trom ignorant prejudices, and from french infalt; and 
that he has written a fatire, which is in retortion of gallic, unjuft, 
unreflecting, feorn and freproach: in another place, he fays, that he 
has given the term of ¢uphonofogia to his undertaking, becaufe his 
work ig the difcuflion of the organization of our founds, their un- 
erring rules, and wonderful conformity to regular order and fyftem. 

The work, which is written in latin and french, may poffibly be of 

fome ufe to learned foreigners in acquiring the englifh pronunciation; 

but we apprehend ftands little chance of attra¢ting the attention of 


englifhmen, as a fuccefgful attempt to reduce the pronunciation 
| 9 our 
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our language to a regular fyftem. The publication is accompanied 
by a poetical latin verfion of the fong of Rale Britannia, dedicated 
to the king. This is alfo fold feparately, price 4d. D. M. 
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Art... The Cabinet. By a Society of Gentlemen. Vol. J 
8vo. 310pages. Price 5s.in boards. Jordan. 1795. 


Ir. as moralifts teach, merit rife as it’s difficulties increafe, the 
conduét of thofe friends of freedom, who boldly ftep forward to 
affert it’s principles, and cherifh it’s fpirit, in a moment of unconi- 
mon difcouragement, is highly meritorious. Upon this-ground the 
editors of the work, the firft volume of which is here offered 'to the 
public, are entitled to no ordinary fhare of applaufe. ‘The Cabinet 
made it’s firft appearance, as a periodical publication, at Norwich, 
about the beginning of oétober laft, at a time when, to propofe 
political reforms, or even to mention the word liberty, a word for- 
merly fo melodious to britith ears, was every where conftrued into 
fedition. Senfible as the editors were, how much the fentiments of 
freedom were at that time undervalued, and it’s principles defpifed, 
and how offenfive even it’s very tone and language were become, 
they oe in fpite of ridicule and calumny, and even in de- 
fiance of a fyitem of terrour, to appear as public advocates. inthe 
caufe of liberty, with a firm reliance on the animating maxim, that 
no virtuous effort, in a good caufe, is ever loft. ‘To quote their 
own words : 

Preface, p. iv.—* Impreffed with a deep fenfe of the awful fituation 
of their country, and convinced that ignorance or forgetfulnefs of, 
and contempt for, the natural rights of man, are the fole caufes of 
the corruption of governments and of publie grievances, fome- indi- 
viduals ack in, and admirers of, the genuine principles of its con- 
ftitution, came forward and laid the foundation of the prefent work. 
Their objeét was, by encouraging a fpirit of free and difpaffionate 
inguiry. and by provoking’a liberal inveftigation into the nature andl 
object of civil government, to remind their fellow-citizens at ondé of 
their duties and their rights, and to imprefs them with this fentiment, 
That whilft it is their duty to repel with becoming energy, the”eri- 
croachments of arbitrary power, they are alike bound to fubmit to 
thofe falutary reftraints that are common to every form of goveri- 
ment, and which muft, of neceffity, exift in the moft perfect model 
of focial inftitution.’ 

This publication is not a compilation from former writers, but 
mifcellany of original papers. ‘The fubjetts are chiefly, buat not ex- 
clufively, political. It appears to be the defign of the editors, 
rather to illuftrate general principles, and to eftablifh univerfal 
truths, than to difcufs local and temporary queftions. And, thou 
fome inequalities muft neceflarily arife in a publication, which de- 
pends upon cafual fupplies from various pens, we remark in this 
volume much confiftency of fentiment and propriety of danguage. 
The writers every where appear fteady, firm, and ardent friends to 
the natural rights of men, and the common intérefts of focietys 
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yet they caréfully avoid that intemperate and abufive language, 
which is more adapicd ¢ irritate, than to enlighten or periuade, 


If, in a few inftances, the réiter dx ve fhould be thought to have 
prevailed over the Jenizer in modo, che firzing fpirit of the times 
may be thought a fuiicient apology. 

A confiderable compats of political knowledve, and much ftreneth 
of judgment, and foundnefs, of reafoning, are difcoverable in many 
of thefe papers; and fome of them are embellifhied with the higher 
graces of ftyle, and animated with the fire of eloquence. If we 
were to mark any of the papers with diftinguished commendation, 
it fhould be thofe, to which are annexed the fignatures X and Y, 
Under the firft of thefe fignatures are an elegant introductory paper; 
—three letters on emigration, in which, in an animated ftrain of 
Oratory, it is maintained, on the broad principle of philanthropy, 
that it is the duty of every citizen to remain at his polt in the mo- 
ment of public alarm and danger;—an eflay on innovation, in which 
the writer attempts to reconcile his countrymen to the rerm, by thow- 
ing them, that to the thing, which it reprefents, they are indebted 
for the excellencies and advantages of the englith con/titution ;—and 
an eflay on the connection of the arts and {ciences with liberty, in 
which it is ingenioufly and fatisfaGorily fhown, that, both in their 
rife and growth, they derive great advantage from a free govern- 
ment. A part of the laft elegant eflay we thall copy: 

P. 293-——* The patronage *, which the arts and fciences receive 
in popular governments, is of a totally oppofiie nature and tendency 
to that which they receive from the court, the prince, or the great 
men of monaichies. ‘Ihe former is favourable, the latter is prejudicial, 
to their profperity. ‘There flourifhed in the laft century two ccle- 
brated monarchs, who were proud of being ranked among the patrons 
of the refined arts and fciences: Charles Hl. of England, and Louis 
XLV. of Ftance. 

« It is fomewhat difficult co afcertain the precife degree of advance- 
ment whicli the arts of iiacuary, of painting, and feulpture, made im 
the reign of the engi th monarch. Bur the ftate of literature at that 
period is very obvious; and it may probably furnifh us with proper 
inferences concerning the other arts, which are ufvally affected by the 
fame caufes, and in the fame degree. ‘That the tafte of the court at 
that time corrupted the tafte of letters, is very clearly to be feen from 
the production of the wits, who were for the mcf part patronized by 
it. The cant and fanaticifm of the times immediately preceding the 
reftoration, corrupting religion, and corrupting letters at the fame 
time, did not affe@t literature, fo feverely as the profligate and licen- 
tious fpirit of Charles’s court. Even Dryden was not uninfected with 
its contagion; and among the nobleit produétions of human wit, he 
hus delivered down to the painful regret ot pofterity, a variety of 
dramas, full of the moft licentious and the groffeit Iibertinifm. ‘The 
name of Rochefter is offenfive to every modeit car ; and we fhall always 


—") 





- * By this fpecies of patronage, is meant the public eftablifhments, 
which fome free governments have inftiture for the encouragement 
fcience and philofophy 3 fuch as the lyceum, the academy, the por 
tico, at Athens,’ 
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lament that fingular proftirution of genius, which was converfant only 
with fcenes of a grofs and grovelling fenfurlity ; and with the de- 
plorable perverfion of the mufe, which poured forth its harmonious 
numbers to the {trumpet of the night. 

« ‘The tafte for literature and the libetal arts arrived, indeed, at a 
very high degree of cultivation, during the fplendid reign of J.ouis 
XIV. But the ftate of the arts and (ciences, however flourifhing 
at that time, by no means ‘lutirates the utility of this fpecies of 
ariftocratic patrona.s. “They feem to have been preferved only as a 
fort of embellifhment to his court, as the veil, which might conceal 
the deformities of » ce rapted and odious cefpotifm. The crimes of 
the Tyrant were torgotten in the merits of the Moscenas; and talent 
of every {pecies paid its homage to the patron. “The arts and fciences, | 
however, require a more ample fcope for effort and experiment, than 
is confiftent with the jealous and diftrnftfal policy of courts or monarchs, 
and if they are cherifhed only as the trappings of royalty, and the 
ornaments of a palace, their nobleft energies are deftroyed, and they 
become fervile, corrupt, and contraéted in their principles. For, as 
this fpecies of patronage naturally erets itfelf into authority, all original 
conception and all liberal enterprife perith and die away. The affifte 
ance, therefore, which the arts and fciences receive from royal munifi- 
cence, is not only flender and problematical in almoit every inftance, 
but in fome initances it has been found to corrupt the public tafte, as 
well as to degrade them from that dignified and independent rank, 
which they are entitled to fuftain. 

‘ If thefe remarks upon the effeét of patronage be juft and accurate, 
the fuperior advantages, which the arts and fciences muft derive from 
a free government, will be clearly and unqueftionably demonttrated. 
For in all communities, among which the rule of the MANY is efta- 
blifhed, regular ichemes of public inftruction and public improvement 
neceflarily prevail By the diffufion of general inftru¢ction, the chances 
of individual excellence are multiplied. The literary body becomes 
ample and extenfive, and in proportion to the number of thofe who 
are additted to liberal and enlightened puriuits, the grand motives to 
exertion, namely, the love of fame and the defire of acquifition, uni- 
formly increafe. in fuch a ftate of things, public recompences are 
decreed to heroes and Jegiflators. The folid marble is hewn into the 
fymmetry of form and of features; the glowing colours are mingled 
upon the canvas; eulogies and hymns are chaunted ; and all the varied 
honours, which poetry, mufic, and fculpture can beitow, are fhowered 
with a fplendid profufion on him who has deferved well of his country. 
Thus the fupport which the arts receive from liberty is reciprocal ; 
and while they are proteéted and cherifhed by liberty, in their turn 
they attend her, like obedient handmakls, and decorate her with their 
fkill and inventions.’ 

Under the fignature Y, in an effay on tyrannicide, the reader 
will meet with remarks, equally diftinguithed by good fenfe, com- 
prehenfion of thought, and candour of fentiment, to prove, that, 
though all power confefiedly originates with the people, the exer- 
cife of this power in cutting of tyrants is unlawful, ufelefs, and 
pernicious. One valuable part of this volume, from the fame judi- 
cious pen, is a fketch of the prefent war with France, in which the 
principal objeét' has thus far ae to afcertain whether this contett, 
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wii it’s long train of calamities, is to be attributed to the french 
nation, or to the combined powers: fix diftin® feétions, in the 
prefent volume, are devoted tothisinquiry. Inthe introdu@ory fee. 
tion, the ingenious author difcufles the queftion, whether the french 
revolu ion threaten a gradual return to barbarifm. 

Under the fignature Y-is alfo given an effay on population, in 
which the hazard af extreme population is admitted ; and the entire 
cultivation of the earth, the -annihilatien of luxury, and coloniza- 
tion, are offered as palliatives of the evil. An effay on the forms 
of government appears under the joint fignatures X and Y. In this 
a Geiinition of a perfea government is given, with which the prin. 
cipal ancient formas of frée government are compared, to how, that 
none of them were built upon the principles of perfeét toleration, 
equal rights, and popular confent. 

On the fubject of equality we find an elegant paper, glowing with 
fentiments, not of feditior, but of philanthropy: it concludes with 
the following benevolent ‘wifh: ‘as the flow and filent laws of gra- 
vitation briag the proud breakers of an imperious fea to a furface of 
more peaceful equality ; fo. may the tranquil operations of opinion 


tend to reduce any inequality of condition between man and man, 


waich wiidom would pronounce impolitic, or humanity unkind.’—A 
general view is taken, in two letters, of the rife and progrefs of our 
national debt; in order to prove, that the idea of it’s utility to the 
public, though fpecious, is illufory.—In a well-digefted effay on the 
cultivation of wafté-lands, it is clearly fhown, that, even on the pre- 
fent {yflem, enclofures are beneficial to the poor. Many very judi- 
cious remarks, to prove, thet the prefent wretched {tate of the poor 
is in a great meafure owing to defects in government, the reader will 
find in a-yaluable eflay on ¢ the influence of fome human inftitutions 
on human happinets.’ ‘ 7 

‘Tne fubject of * pasty fpirit? is treated, ina diftin® eflay, with 
much good fenfe-and an excellent fpirit of moderation. 

‘The remaining fmaller political pieces treat on the following {ub- 
jects: the dangers to which defpotic princes and minifters are cx- 
poled ;—public {pirit founded on morality ;—the right of juries ;— 
the character and {pirit of profeffional {pies and informers ;—religion 
and liberty, an allegory ;—annual parliaments s—the rights of wo- 
men ;—things might be mended ;—on the neceflity of improving the 


‘condition of the poor, exemplified by the journal of a Wilthire 


curate ;—obfervations on education, from Helvetius;—fketch of the 
life and charatter of Hampden ;—the neceffity of a reform by uni- 
verfai fuffrage and annual parliaments. ‘The only papers wholly de- 
tached from politics are two, containing fome remarks on ‘ the Rob- 
hers,’ a tragedy, lately tranflated from the german of Schiller. 
‘his volume is embellithed with three pleafing poetical productions, 
namely, a parody on fir W. Jones’s imitation of an ode of Alceus ; 
an odé written on the opening of the aft campaign; and the follow- 
ing lines written on the capture of general Kofciukko. P. 231+ 


* LINES WRITTEN ON THE CAPTURE OF GEN. KOSCIUSKO 


* What fpettred form is that, with tearful eye, 
With heaving bofom, and-with deep-drawn figh, 


Sorrow ing 
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Sorrowing-in filence o’er the darken’d cell 
Where, Kofciufko! thou art doom’d to dwell? 
*Tis thee, lora_ Liberty! whom once | knew 
Cloth’d with the rofy morning’s healthful hue, 
Sweep the wide woodlands, and with carols gay 
Swell the foft gales that ufher in the day ; 

*Tis thee, lorn Liberty! with anguifh wild 
Now weeping o’er thy foad, thy fav’rite child! 
¢ No common forrows hover round his head, 
All nature fickens, ail her joys are fied: 

The moon extends a cold and dewy gleam, 

And the fun faddens with a languid beam ; 

Pale livid lightnings thro’ the welkin fly, 

And pealing thunders fhake the fhudd’ring fky : 
O’er the wide concave no kind ftar is found, 
Night f{preads her darkeft, deepett fhades around ; 
‘The war-worn vet’ran pours his penfive moan, 
And in his leader’s fate, laments his own! 


* Poor Kofciufko! long fhall live thy fame, 

And future infants learn tu lifp thy name ; 

Ages unborn fhall weep the hoftile deed, 

Ard curfe the ruffan hand that made thee bleed * ! 
Shall mourn that morning, when the vital tide 
Purpled thy limbs, and bubbled from thy fide. 
When firlt on thee was pour’d the dungeon’s gloom, 
Mocking the midnighe darknefs of the tomb ; 

On thee—at once magnanimous and mild, 

In war a hero, and i: peace a child. 


* O may that band, who once by thee infpir'd, 
By virtue fanétion’d, and by freedom fir’d, 

Who oft with thee, on Vift’la’s winding banks, 
Vanquith’d the warriors of proud Pruffia’s ranks, 
Strike with a patriot arm, their wond’ring foes, 
Weep o’er their country, but avenge her woes; 
May triumph wave each banner in the field, 

And frightful horror frown from ev’ry thield 5 
And like a ftorm that {wells the troubled gale, 
Rolls down the hill, and {weeps along the vale, 
Cleaving in twain the foreft’s trembling king, 
While the day darkens, and the mountains ring, 
While the hoarfe thunders with re-echoed roar, 
Crack the white cliffs, and roll around the fhore; 
So may thy band, with firm collected force, 
Scour the wide plains, and conquer in their courfe ; 
And, Kofciufko! ere thy foul have fied 

To the dark, dreary manfions of the dead, 

By thee Jed on, by thee their vengeance hurl’d, 
Give tyrants death, and freedom to the world!’ 


This work, we learn, is ftill continued in numbers, one of which, 
price 6d., is publithed every fortnight, 
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* * He was wounded before he was taken prifoner,’ 
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arnt. “itr. The Peripatetic; or Sketches of the Heart, of Nature axd 

Socre ty 5 in a Sertes of Po ‘t1co-Sentimental Tournals, in I evje and Prof, 

of the Eccentric Excurfions of Sylvanus 7 heaphraflus ; Suppojed to be 

avritien by himjelf In three volumes 12m. 680 Pages. frice gs, 

fewed. Eaton. 1793. 

Tue author of thefe volumes is Mr. John Thelwall, who has lately 
heen honourably acquitted by his country on a trial for high treafon, 
‘fhe work was publifhed, as appears from the date, before his impri- 
fonment. In political character, as the reader will be prepared to 
expect, it breathes an ardent fpirit of freedom ; boldly afferting the 
rights of man, and condemning the yncroachments upon thefe rights, 
committed by thofe who have either aflumed, or been entrafted with 
power. ‘The author feels ftrongly on fubjects of political opprefiion; 
and writes like an honeft friend to his fpecies. The peripatetic, 
however, is fomething more than a politician. By far the greater part 
of the work is addreiied to the imagination, or the heart; and either 
defcribes the different parts of England through which our traveller 
pales, and the characters with which he meets; os expreffes the fenti- 
ments and reflections, which might naturally be fappofed to eccur in 
the courfe of his tour. A ftory, by no means uninterefting, 1s at 
feveral intervals interwoven with the other papers; and the whole is 
enlivened and diverfified with pieces of poetry on various topics. The 
author’s defign appears to have been to unite the different advantages 
of the novel, the fentimental] journal, and the mifcellaneous coll: ftion 
of effays and poetical effufions. ‘The character of the langee e is 
rather that of eafe, than elegance. It approaches nearer to the fami- 
jiarity of Sterne, than to the dignity of Johnfon ; but is not properly 
20 imitation of any former writer. We cannot however flatter Mr. 
T. fo far, as to pronounce his ftyle fo peculiarly his own, as to 
bear the diftinguifhing marks of original genius. It is too negligent, 
and, if we may conjecture, was too hattily written, to receive any 
charaCteriftic impreffions. It is, however, on the whole pleafing, and 
very naturally and forcibly expreiies the writer’s ideas and fentiments. 
To give our readers a particular detail of the contents would anfwer 
little purpofe ; but we fhall endeavour to feleét a fingle fpecimen, 
which will comprehend moft of the varieties of language and fentiment, 
to be found in thefe entertaining volumes. 

The chapter is entitled 


‘THE coTTraGces. Vol. 1. p. 129. 


‘ Having turned into a foot-path leading acrofs fome fields, we 
arrived pretently in fight of a little wooden pile, of neat but fimple 
archite¢ture, pleafantly fitaated on the margin of a brook, and in the 
eye of one of thofe well-built and well-proportioned edifices with 
which the correét tafte of city opulence loves to hedge in the dutty 
roads that environ the metropolis. . 

‘ This fimple little pile might, by its appearance, have been ort 
ginally built for a la¢tarium, (a place of faluriaus refrefhment 1 am 
forry to fee banifhed from the neighbourhood of our extending cap- 
tal); but it is now divided into three or four decent cottages, which, 


though confiiting of no more than two fimall cabbins each, are nevet: 
-f 
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thelefs healthy, from their fituation, and large enough for felicity, if 
Jenvcence and Good-humour dwell but under their lowly roofs. 








































« What needs the lofty-vaulted dome, 
Where grandeur draws the breath of pride ; 
Or fpacious grove’s exotic gloom, 
Where labour’d flreams are taught to glide? 
* What needs the fplendid couch of ftate ? 
Its filken hangings? beds of down? 
Or piles of herald fculptur’d plate, 
That oft the watteful table crown ? 
* On his hard pallet ftretch’d, at eve, 
See labour’s opiate lull the fwain 4 
Or fee hint pleas’d, at nooa, receive 
With grateful heart, his viands plain! 
What is it, then, Ye great ones fay—-- 
Your oftertation would impart, 
That may not gild the reftic day, 
And cheer the peafant’s honeft heart? 





© Ise Health jher cheeks with rofes {pread} ? 
Or Joy that gilds the favour’d mind? 
Lo! chefe, beneath the lowlieit thed, 
‘The honelt ruitic knows to find! 


« His narrow cabins not exclude 

The gueit your fpacious chambers woo ; 
Nor homely walls, however rude, 

Shut beauteous fplendor from his view: 


* For, wafted on the zephyr’s wing, 
Free thro’ his open cafement glides 

The rofy nymph, while perfum’d Spring 
Around in chearful pomp prefides. 

« And, as for blifs!—Whatr is it? Say-——— 
Ye who the palm of Knowledge claim -—— 

Ife’er with man ’twere known to {tray : 
What is’c but Virtue’s other name ? 


© Tt may, perhaps, be fiippofed that the fields we were now traverf- 
tng are but little caiculated to infpire fuch reflections ; and the wits and 
critics may be inclined to tink a Bermondfey paftoral no improper 
mark for the fhafts of their ridicule. But he is neither fit for the 
ipliere of Parnaffus nor of the world, who cannot “ parcel imperfec- 
tions with his thoughts,” and give to every object fomething more of 
beauty or excellence than it intrinfcally poffefles in the eye of critical 
enguiry. Befides, this outlet of the sown having been lefs the object 
of extenfion and improvemcat than the other environs, the fcenery 
around retains more of the rafic than any I remember fo clofe to the 
metropolis. And though fimplicity and rural innocence may have 
little conneétion with this part of the world, 1 can never help admir- 
ing the neglected neighbourhood, where decent poverty may find fo 
many comfortable retreats, be hid from gazing fe:, and enjoy a 
Purser gale than the chealied city can afford, 
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‘ Far, far away, ye little homely fheds!, ’ 
Far from this period be the baneful hour 

When proud Improvement thro’ the region fpreads, 
Builds o’er each fpot, and fells each ruftic bower! 


* Here ftill may honeft Induftry retreat, 

Here Poverty ftill breathe the untainted gale, 
The rude ear liften to the carol fweet, 

And join the ftrain the vernal year to hail! 


‘ Here may the lark (for here the lark fill fings) 
And Philomel (for Philomel is here— 

And oft what time her plaint of forrow rings 
Thro’ the lone thrubbery, foothes my penfive car.) 


* Here may the lark, and Philomela’s ftrain, 
(Joy’s gayeft note and forrow’s {fweetelt flow !) 
One roufe to labour ftill the lowly fwain, 
. : a 
One foothe til] lumber fteeps his weary brow. 


* Nor let refining Grandeur grudge this fpot— 
This nook obicure to Indigence and Toil, 
Where humbly bowing to their abje& lot, 
Health yet may cheer them with her blooming {mile! 


¢ Tt has been, I know, very much the fafhion of late to cry out 
againft thefe litce habitations (efpecially when they prefume to ap- 
proach more ftately buildings) as nuifances to the neighbourhoods in 
which they ftand. And not among the leait cruel of the practices by 
which the higher orders of fociety among us wantonly, and with 
impunity, opprefs the poor, is the modern tyranny of exterminating, 
from the vicmity of each proud manfion, the inhabitanis of thele 
humble fheds. 

‘Ifa GenTLEMAN (for fuch is the title with which we perverfely 
dignify every two legged being whom fortune has elevated above the 
common feelings of humanity) purchafes a {mall eftate, or takes a leafe 
of any antiquated manfion, almoft the firft ftep he takes towards 
accomplifhing his projected improvements, is to tevel the furrounding 
cottages to the ground, and drive the wretched inhabitants from the 
fpot, dear to them, perhaps, from the remembrance of their own 
infantile fports, or from the comforts it has afforded to their little 
families, — ; 

* But the flavifh maxims of the age have forbidden a tongue to the 
attachments or the neceffities of the poor; or if heart-felt anguifh 
fhould fometimes force a murmur, Grandeur and Opulence have no 
leifure for their complaints, ‘The imperious lord 1s not content wit 
his own fuperiority : he envies the poor peafant (by the fweat of whote 
brow he eats) even the wretched offal of his own induftry. Art ao 
the cheerful verdure of the field arg luxuries too gfeat for poverty : OF 
perhaps, his texder feelings cannot endure the fizht of fach wretched- 
nefs; and he finds extermination lefs expenfive than relief, ; 

* Whatever be the caufe, the poor mbhabitant is driven from his 
cottage, from his little garden, and his bubbling fpring, to feck, per 
haps, a miferable habitation within the fmoky confines of fome quer . 
ing town; where, among narrow lanes, houfe crowding upon = 


and every floor, every room containing its feparate family; b 
doome 
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doomed to fee the once cleanly partner of his joys and cares, who ‘had 
yfed by her indaftry to affift his own, compelled to dedicate her whole 


inceflant labour to fruitlefs efforts for the prefervation of a fufficient 
e of cleanlinefs in her family to prevent the contagious approaches 


degre J y 
of difeafe :—he is doomed, in all probability, to behold thofe infants 
who, wit’) ‘ecith and chearfulnefs painted on their cheeks, could 


“s 
fret: taeir little limbs in harmlefs gambols among the field-flowers 
with which they loved to decorate their fun-burnt bofoms, now droop- 
ing and inaétive, confined within a narrow {moky room, and tied, 


thaps, (for dread of accident) to a chair; there to languifh into 


pS 
decrepitude, leaning the palid, wafted cheek upon the fhoulder, -till 
friendly death relieves them from the gloomy profpect of helplefs man- 
hand 

HOO 


‘ Shame upon thee, unfeeling grandeur! If the fpreading branches 
of thy pride afford not fhelter to the lowly, ufeful fhrubs that {pring 
by nature round thee, what is thy worth to ‘man? If thy frauith/s 
boughs {pread defolation o’er the tract they cover, Reafon cries out to 
fell thee to the earth. Be wife, then, learn humanity in time, before 
the indignation of mankind (whofe patience, like his powers, is Jimited) 
lay the keen axe to the root, and exclaim, with uplitted arm 
‘“ WHY CUMBERETH IT THE GROUND?” 

‘ Such are the refleQions that have repeatedly agitated my mind, 
as I have rambled befide thefe little cottages; and I now obferved, 
with no {mall fatisfa@ion, by the pleafure beaming in my friend’s 
countenance, that they were not without their charms to. him, 

‘Hal’ exclaimed he+ftopping fhort at the little ruftic bridge 
that crofles the brook by which the gardens of thefe humble cottages 
are watered—** Ha!” repeated he, iooking round with a fmile of 
complacency, ‘* what a pleafing little fcene! And fo near to London! 
What a charming object moft thefe little cottages form from yonder 
antion !”’ 

“ And yer,” faid I, « the matter of chat manfion may be dreaming, 
at this very hour, of fome proje€t to level them with the ground. 

‘« Charming !—No, no, my friend! when once monopolizing 
laxury has arrived to the height at which we now hehold it, nothing 
has any charms in the eyes of thofe who riot.in the abundance for 
which others ftarve, but what refleéts upon their habitations fomething 
like correfponding grandeur. 

** Cottages, my friend! in the prefent day, are confidered as the 
Warts of the land{cape, which faflidious opulence is ever anxious to 

urn away. 

‘* And in the age of fentiment, too!—Taftelefs depravity ! 

“* Can any thing more enrich or beautify a fcene? Or, rather, can 
any fcenery be complete without them? 

“ Independent of the pleafare which, the wealthy might derive 
from encouraging the induftry, relieving the occafional diltretles; and 
contributing to the comfort and decency of the poor inhabitants of 
adjacent cottages ;—or, above all, from providing, at a {mall expence, 
for the cultivation of the minds of that {warm of children which fuch 
little habitations generally pour forth—the ftate-predeftined heirs of 
elmolt favage ignorance ! Independent of thefe confiderations, upon 
which the divine (could he but awhile forget his own abject dependence 
upon flattered greatnefs) might fo properly expatiate—can any ym 
orm 
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form a more delightful contraft to the ftately pile whofe ornamented 
pillars are hewn from the cotily treafures of the quarry, the furround. 
ing groves, the {pacious walks, the laboured ftream, the attic temple, 
and the decorating ftatue, and all the fplendid works of taiie and imag. 
nificence, than the humble ghatch, covered, perhaps, by the wanthng 
vine, the little cafement, the ruft:c wicket, and the tence of gols or 
ozier that fecures a few pot herbs from invading catile? Can any 
thing more enliven the fcene than the pranks of ruddy intanss, poured 
from beneath the lowly root? the whittle of the honeft hufbandman, 
trudging cheeréully to his toil at morn? or his piodding gait, at evens 
ing, when, wearied with his daily tefk, propping his tteps upon the 
crooked itait, fnatched promifcuouily trom the adjavent thicket, he 
returns contentediy home, and fimiles to fee the little column of fmoke 
circling trom his chimney, which betokens the preparation for his 
homely repait 2’ 

Mr. T. poffeffes a happy vein of fatire, and nearly refembles 
Churchill in the eaiy fiow of his fatirical verfes. We fhali quotea 
few pointed lines in this «ay, from an addrefs to the genius of modern 
Eritain. Vol. 111, P. 53. 


.€ —Not thou who taught me!/ifrous Pore to fing, 
Plum’d SHakespeare’s, Mitton’s, Dryben’s : wing, 
Ere whining Prav, the pink of Common Place, 

Pour’d forth long nothings with fo oft a grace, 
Made Sentiment fo languifhingly creep 

To the charm’d Heart, as charin’d it quite to fleep; 
Made Sympatuy thro’ two long cantoes fhine, 
Without afiittance from one feeling line, 

And fait Humanity— (oft—fr fweet— 

Diaw] thro’ dull pages to che hundredth theet ; 
Drew meek Morarity with fuch a grace, 

With fuch a fimpe: ing lack-a dnifey face, 

Such awater-gruel {weetnefs, one would {wear 

She ** fuckied fools, and chronicled {mall beer.” O. Se 








*," We have from time to time received from country correfpondents 
complaints, that our appendixes never reach them; fo that they 
lofe the advantage of an index to their volumes, have the reviews 
of fome articles incomplete, and thofe of others never fee. T orally 
to prevent thefe grounds of complaint in future, we have refolved 
to print no more appendixes, Henceforward, therefore, ovF work 
will form two volumes a year, each confifting of fix numbers, with 
the lait of which a copious index and a title page to the volume will 
be piven. 


